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You wouldwt 
recognise the place! 


NGLAND today is a different country from the 
England of 1939. Industrially, socially, politically, it has de- 
veloped so rapidly since the war began that our traditional 
conception of it is no longer accurate. In early issues The 
Nation will publish two articles by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and 
a series of cables by Freda Kirchwey which will give its 


readers a clear view of what England is like today. 


DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR, professor at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, president of the Union for Democratic Action, and a contributing 
editor of The Nation, recently returned from a long stay in England, 
during which he traveled extensively and talked with the people and 
their leaders in every field. Two things particularly impressed him: 
(1) The American soldier in England is better fed, better dressed, 
better entertained than the British soldier; but the British soldier is 


better educated in the meaning of the war 


(2) Few Britons put politics ahead of the war. There are political 
differences, of course, but there is no political sabotage. Churchill's 
Opposition would not think of doing the things our own Congres- 


sional tories have done. 


FREDA KIRCHWEY, editor of The Nation, has just gone to England. 
She will be given every opportunity to observe conditions, to meet peo- 
ple, and to ask questions. She will send frequent cables of information 


and comment to The Nation. 
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4 Also coming in 
™N, ° 
ANON 
EUROPEAN INDUSTRY has s 
tered under the threat of bon 
Former agricultural countries have 
become industrialized, former 
dustrial centers have been decent: 
ized. What will be the eff 
this industrial decentralization 
European life and politics afte: 
war? Dr. Fritz Sternberg, a fi 
German economist now livis 
America, will examine the cha: 
that have taken place and cons: 
their possible consequences 


+ 


Must We Have Inflation ? 


Fires are often fought with 
Can inflation be checked by a {] 
ible and controlled inflation ? Jer 
Weinstein, a New York tax expert 
thinks it can, and he has a plan 

ys 
WHERE WILL THE MONEY 
COME FROM? Stuart Chase, e: 
nent American economist, will 
scribe the economic situation 
America after the war in a series of 
three articles: “Behind the D 
Jars,” “‘On Armistice Day,” 
“Nothing to Fear but Fear.” 


» 
LET’S LOOK AT LABOR—Four 


more articles in the current series 
are coming. How closely can Brit- 
ish and American trade unionists 
cooperate with Russian trade union- 
ists? What of isolationism in Amer- 
ican labor? How can unions fight 
racial prejudice among their own 
members? How can labor improve 
its relations with the public? These 
questions will be discussed by Har- 
old J. Laski, Adolf Sturmthal, Her- 
bert R. Northrup, and Julius Hoch- 
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Press 


EX PRESSE! 


THE LONDON TIMES PROBABLY 

the concern of the British Foreign Office when it criti- 
cized the Russian government for launching a “Free 
German Committee” without consulting its allies. Cer- 
ta ich action is unfortunate. The future of Europe 


+ n 


{ not be determined in Moscow any more than in 
Washington 


more 


But what the move reveals 1s 

something much serious than recalcitrance on the 

Russia. It reveals, and dramatizes, the disastrous 
1 ‘ 1 | 

lack of a common political strategy for the war and a 

) 


common politi al program for post-war E rope. Russia's 


sts demand an early end to the struggle and the 


intere 
creation of a stable democratic set-up in Central Europe. 
These aims exactly coincide with the proclaimed desires 
of Britain and America. But the western allies have so 
far shown no practical interest in democratic set-ups any- 
where in Europe. They have found strategic reasons for 
supporting Franco in Spain, Pétain in France, and the 
reactionary relicts of Vichy in North Africa. They seem 
similarly equivocal course in Italy. If 
informed of British-American 


to be following a 


Moscow has been kept 


y, as the T/smes asserts, it was certainly not 


; 
French policy, which it has openly dis- 
lin may have to swallow reaction in West- 
ern Europe. He will not permit it in the countries along 
i's endless frontier. Developments in the west un- 
loubtedly precipitated his move in the east. Lacking any 
he creation of the German committee 


rt to stimulate revolt now and lay the 


foundations for a friendly Germany after the war. Only 
in honest application of the democratic pledges of the 
prevent the sort of unilateral action 
the Times so earnestly deplores. 
/ 4 
* 


WHATEVER THE TERMS OF HIRE, IT IS PRETTY 


clear that the deal by which the Axis obtained the broad- 


ervices of eight Americans was a bad bargain 


hin 
( , i’ 


for both sides. Indictments handed up in Washington 


- | mtr 
{ CUiill 


nt the octet with the choice of putting 
bullets through their respective heads now or running 


on. On the other 


the risk of eventually hanging for trea 

hand, the Berlin propaganda office certainly saddled it- 
If th as mediocre a collection of misfits as it would 

he | ble to find in the country’s subversive circles: a 

broken-down bit actor, a would-be correspondent who 

f r achieved a higher rating than “string man,” a 


stock broker wiped out in the 1929 crash, two Gern 


American schoo! 
it no time differed from that of Fritz Kuhn’s Bund, a 


1 


teachers whose German-Americanism 


woman whose journalistic career culminated on the WPA 
= 


necaea 


cash, and a 


Project and who frankly 
ional Mata Hari who life was spared by the 
h Loyalists only through the 


American State Department. As short-wave propageza- 


intervention of t 





The NATI( YN 


dists for Dr, Goebbels, all were failures, and ; 

them have been off the air for some time. Few 

cans ever heard them, and those who did must 

impressed with the frenzied and irrational qu 
: 


their product, as well as the ponderous Teut 


of their programs. In Ezra Pound the Italians 


American of 


only consequence in the coll« 
even here the propaganda value was low. A vi 
democrat and by choice an exile from his hat 
Pound has no following here. For all their inefi 
however, these eight warped individuals clearly 
} 


best to aid the enemy. If they failed, so did 


saboteurs to whom we gave short shrift last sur 
% 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT IS, AMONG 

other things, President of the United States and ( 

mander-in-Chief of the armed forces of a nation 

in a world war. But to Harrison Spangler, chairn 

the Republican National Committee, these jol 

sidiary in Roosevelt's view to his position as he 

Democratic Party and important to him only 

as he can use them to advance his candidacy for 

term. Mr. Spangler, with the courage of his ol 

has therefore asked Secretary Stimson, Secretary 

and Robert Sherwood, of the OWI, to transmit to A 

can armed forces all over the world the R 

charge that the President’s speech—it is di 

another page—and particularly his post-war pr 

returning soldiers, was primarily a bid for a founh t 

Otherwise, Mr. Spangler sees our free institut 

periled and “our boys and girls” reduced to 

serfs.” A Washington comment suggests that w 

makes Mr. Spangler and his friends angry is 

President “grabbed a political issue from und 


4 


noses,” The stay-at-home Republicans, as op; t 
those like Wendell Willkie who have seen the 
are willing to let Roosevelt run the “internatior 


if they can count on running the domestic post 
an old Republican game; no wonder the Spangle: 
the Landons are annoyed when Roosevelt refuses | 
serve the rules. Still it seems hardly worth while « 
ing army newspapers and ship’s bulletins with 
attack on the President for his mild pledge of post-\ 
security. Everyone, armed and unarmed, knows by 
that if Roosevelt so much as pats the head of his ¢ 
Fala he is, in the opinion of the Spangler Republi 
aiming at the nomination in 1944, 

* 
VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE MAY BECOME 1 
stepchild of the Roosevelt Administration, but for ! 
lions of workers and small farmers his Detroit s; 
was still the authentic voice of the New Deal. Judg 
from reactions to that speech, one of Wallace’s best, 
is to serve a dual role politically, On the one hand, he 1s 
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to help keep labor lined up for Roosevelt. On the other 


is to be a kind of lightning 


cism from the President himself. For labor, the 


on. a test of labor’s strength and some gua 


ition of Wallace in 1944 | 


1e Administratic 


f anpeasement 
I appe emel 


im 


ii, should have gone « 
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Presidential nominee in 
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ing de state and local eviction laws, It is har 
see how the OPA could pos ibly have done a good 
rent regulation without overriding a tangled m ‘ 
and local legislation enacted for normal tim TI 
mittee which made the investigation was headed | 
nresentative Howard W. Smith of Virgini f t 
expected to discredit New Deal agencies. That it 


1 no harsher criticism to 


ted and impressive ¢ 


¢ tf 


portant 


1ost aDdout 
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IE PRESIDI 
Fair Employ 


} 
1 Start 


oo 


faas of Cathol 


P — 
nt or 500 j 
} ] ] 
Cnharved ind 
sed to pay 


NT’S REORGANIZED COMMIT 


ent Practices seems to be getting <« 


nN 


d LuLecs 


under I 





sronoiunc lent urith 
ronouncements Wiin 


n will not go ail the way « 
That Senator Guttey, wno 


yn record for Wall: 
1944 may be sig 
ae 9 1 ) } t 
did the President's praise of 


it was th 


in an area where regula 


can have his 


m it 


at in D 





offer of tn OPA is [ 
ym ylir it C ( \PA 





ts chairman, Monsignor Frar 
7 
versity. It has ordered the reinst 


+ 


LU 


workers 


West Coast : 


in 


losed-shop agreement when 
a separate ‘‘auxiliary’’ union 


rod to draw off right-wing 


r¢ 


ecomes a p ime « 


» for them by the American Federation of Labor boiler 
makers’ union .The committee must decide whether estal 

hment of a separate union based on color, race, or cree 
constitutes discrimination. We ceratinly think it does, and 
he committee cannot hold otherwise without losing pul 
lic confidence. The new committee has also voted to en- 
force the old FEPC order to the Capital Transit Company 


in Washin 
he Ip aill 


sm 


Panizing, a 


“2 
The under 


u h nn 


) ) 






t been a surprise. Our ant 
} , soht } . ' 
been right all along in 1 
y were not only aga t t 
against the regime. Nor 1 
cue emotion. They } ‘ 

te Fa terror and ( 
round has existed even the 
the war for t United N 


line is drawn betwe 

i Mm 

de { rr I 
Even in t 
President Ro t t 
with m« once! orf 
tions. If the 

hatred a nst m 
against the German « 
speech would have be 
clo uence Wouid have ¢ 
the downfall of the first 
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has never felt both things with equal force. Even in the 
midst of the war he limited the political problem of Italy 
to the elimination of “one man.” 


No one forgets that we are at war. No one denies that 


our first problem is to win the war. But it ts quite poss! 


t 

ble to harmonize the demands of military strategy with 
; | 1! } 

the principles for which we are officially fighting. Indeed, 

according to our concept, to handle intelligently this 


major political defeat of the Axis is to help win the war. 


] 


To take full advantage of the collap e of Italian fascism, 


to galvanize the peoples of Europe into action on our 


s even from the military point of view a move of 
first importas Ordinary Europeans, suffering under a 
ombination of war and tyranny, must think sometimes 
that in the higher spheres of the I Inited Nations are men 
who don’t know what they want. Constantly the people 
re asked by Allied leaders to rebel against their Nazt 


and Fascist oppressors. But when the hour for revolt 


st ; they find those same leaders busy offering terms 
to the men they have learned to hate and distrust, while 
they. the people, are urged to keep order at all costs 


When Mr. Churchill complains in his speech that the 


totalitarian stem has left the broad masses “without 
any influence upon their country’s destinies and without 
inv independent figures apart from the official classes,” 
he is profoundly unfair to the anti-Fascist elements, espe- 


cially outside Italy, who have kept the confidence of the 
Italian people. In his statement to the New York Times 
of July 30 Count Sforza, proposing an immediate drive 


led by “pure Italians” who have never compromised with 
fascism, attacks the problem at its root He does not Iimit 
himself to proy sals that Italy be taken out of the present 
world struggle and left as a lost island in the midst of 


the giganti 


ernment “morally respected by all were to put the rich 


ideological conflict. He asserts that if a gov- 


omplices of fascism on trial immediately, seriously 


oA 
promise generous agrarian reforms, and impose complete 
llity on the country, it would obtain public sup- 


tranqu! 


port for a proclamation of war against Nazism.” This 


conception is absolutely correct. Furthermore, he warns, 


“Allied public opinion could make no worse mistake 


than s! ing itself afraid of the so-called danger of 


Ssnowltiis 
revolution. This fear was the best ally of Hitler and 
1] } 


Mussolini during the many years of Chamberlain blind- 


ness. It might be fatal to repeat it now.” 

Sforza and his militant anti-Fascist supporters, in and 
out of Italy, have a poli y that would have made it un- 
political solutions during these 
» that the only immediate alterna- 


necessary to improvise 
recent days. It is not true 
tives to Mussolini are the King and Badoglio, and that 
therefore, for the sake of expediency, the United Nations 
are obliged to deal with them. What is true is that the 
United Nations were not politically prepared for any 
democratic action in Italy. In spite of official denials. it 


is hard to imagine that with the Germans in the country 





. ai 
Fascist Part 68 


— 
and the 


in power, the King and 
doglio, on Sunday, July 25, would have had the 


to oust Mussolini if there had not been certain c 


tions between them and the Allied governments 
tiations had undoubtedly been going on, but t! 

approached and whose efforts 
were the real democratic 


who were not 


! he 
elements of ] 
It is late. but there Wl time f ' 

C is late, Dut there 1s still time for act 


Storza asks for action by 


P) 


should be met immediately. If it is not, the It 
will furnish definite proof that the only pol 
western allies in regard to Europe is Darlanism 


expediency, even to the point of betraying dem 


< 


Fistory Unrecognized 


N THIS side of the Atlantic 


lapse of fasczsmo has centered strangely; 


interest in 


; a ] } , | | 
inept broadcast which was quickly and officiall, 


for the wrong reasons. In a perfectly understanda 


to head off another Darlan episode, the Office 
Information rushed to the mi rophone to tell tl 
that the overthrow of Mussolini “changes noth: 
“while the news of Mussolini's resignation is 

to Americans, it is not regarded here as an event 
importance.” 

Here was a misreading of history in the grand : 

It should have been possible for the OW] to belitt 
anti-Fascist pretensions of King Victor Emmanu 
Marshal Badoglio without at the same time belittlir 
greatest political event of the war to date. How e! 


we to describe a development which in one week br 


in its train the liquidation of the Fascist Party 

its trappings, the flight, arrest, suicide, or assassit 
of many of its leaders, the joyous emergence of | 
underground into the streets of its cities, panicky 
sultations in every satellite capital, and gloomy 
boding in the Third Reich? Clearly the OWI let sli 


occasion for swamping the enemy with a propagand 


barrage of heroic proportions. 
But if the OWI missed the bus, what are we to 

the President's rebuke? The OWI was taken to task 1 
for its failure to herald to the conquered peoples 
beginning of the end of fascism, but because it cal! 
Victor Emmanuel “the moronic little king” and Badog 
“a high-ranking Fascist.” Since when have epithets 
rected at our enemies called for Presidential censure? ¢ 
has the disappearance of Mussolini by some subtle cl 


istry already converted the House of Savoy from et 


to friend? Looking toward the day when we invite t! 


unconditional surrender of Japan, are we to grow mor 
by month more respectful of Hirohito? 
These are questions which the President's speech 


disappointingly unanswered. We were delighted to he 
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es the President mean when he promises 
vestige of fascism to remain 
Of irse the public spanking suffered by the OWI 
t to the mill of the State Department's doug! 
Most brazen 
1ce of the week was Arthur Krock’s “straight” 
¢ story in the New York Times which cited “the high 
ew” that the New York short-wave department 


OWI “deliberately and constantly borrows” from 


ef La PcrRANn denice’ eIhc 
ns in the correspondents corps 


( 


listic sources—otherwise undistinguished—which 


opposed the President's Vichy and North African 
and that it does so in order “to discredit the 


rized foreign policy of the United States govern 
or to reshape it according to the personal and 
al preference of Communists and their fellow- 


travelers in this country.” All of which merely shows 


that Mr. Krock’s layer of unctuousness has worn thin; 
be crude as well as misleading. 
Like the OWI, the President too seems to have Jost 


1 


sense of history. The downfall of Mussolini was the 


for a great speech, a speech that would put be- 
1 


the world the picture of fascism as the futile crime 


- 


a movement which in twenty-two years so fat 


| to impress its charms on the public mind that with 


slightest lifting of the lid the country seethes and 


t leaders who can’t scurry fast enoug 


public square. 


President didn’t go into these matters, and in 


med curiously 


; 

1p ‘ \Z ease) + . | > ‘ 
1uence his message to the people s 
| 


for the occasion. His failure to clarify the govern- 
t’s attitude toward the King and Badoglio, his re- 
» of the OWT, and General Eisen! tbute t 


1iower’s tribute to 
of Savoy have already provoked the begin 








the American backfire on Darlan and Giraud.” This 
time, thanks to the warning afforded by the North 
experience, the backfire may be loud enough and 


timely enough to forestall a tragic blunder. 


< 


I. D.R. on the Defensive 


N DOMESTIC issues as on foreign policy the 
President's radio broadcast was uninspired and un- 
ispiring. It reflected a defensive and compromising 


i 


+ 


irit, and we take what comfort we can from the fact 
it the President does not seem his usual self when 
ced into these attitudes. We enjoy the President most, 
| he seems to like himself best, when he can take the 
ofiensive on social issues and chart a bold course. In this 











would be a goo 


he could take time t nlain more of tl ted 
issues to the people. No one else can do tt wit me 
ut! ere’ [ ror } y 1 nere he Wai } 

Sive ¢ ly for f our ) t ( i « 
cottee rat: ning There was little indicatior : & 
President is prepared to take the offensive « he inf] 
tion front and roll back the price of foo fisonaw 
scale. Nothing could make him more popular, but if he 
doesn't act soon Congress will be back tn session and 


may be too late 


We note with interest +} Pr lent’s new pre oram of 


aid to s ld rs Iti i mol! liza ind we | TOV the 
measures he outlines. He offers mustering-« Ly, unen 
ployment insurance 1f no job can be found, an opport 
nity for further edu 1 at public expense, credit to all 
members of the armed services for social-se { ty 
ments during the period in untform, better hospitaliza- 
tion, rehabilitation, and medical care, and “‘sufficient 
pensions.”’ This is no more than justice demands, and it 
is good political medicine for the New De 

“IT have assured our men in the armed forces,’ the 
President said, “that the American people would not Jet 
them down when the war ts won.” That is an important 
pledge. But we | the President v nb, in 
i 
2 period of r ind retr to the view that 

i 
mustering-out p ! r Ihiative 1 fulfil that 
pled The real pr which the men tn the ser 
ices 1 the fol] ] Ea oe loument for 
eve Th ' l pr tion for the Four 

| 





'e - ‘ | those plans look toward # mye 
c | } ° 1? J 
mentation of that broader prom But tt will take more 
a ” ’ | 
willingness to fight reaction within and wit t the 


Democrati 


months. Perhaps the | question here is what will be 
done with the vastly expanding product facilities now 
owned by the govern: If tl ire turned t 

time use, whether under publi or privat ywwnershin, the 
resultant fall in prices and production costs, the enlarged 
employment ypportunitie id the additional real wealth 
will be suf f re against a new depression. But 
if the Presid t r tS ] ¢ Jones to dist e of them 
to monopoly f{ 1 intling g sec! at the 
moment, we shall return to a regime of f Full es 

ployment will become another blasted ho n which 


post-war fascist demagogues will thrive. 
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of State. Hull’s answer was that he didn’t 
‘ 1 ' res 
attitude of the military and naval branches of t | 
’ 7 11 1 ti 
ernment on that question. Naturally, the Secr 
I} 





tinued, the war being still in progress in Italy, 





the State Department is concerned, it simply 





come to that question. I report that reply as 





the rule against quotation marks permits. Is th 



















. 
Department marking time until the war is over McG 
This same question seems to have bothered | 
Harold Callender of the New York Times asked ton © 
there was a danger that victory might come bet ; 
were prepared in a diplomatic and political sense. H Land 
answer to this was, “Sufficient unto the day. V 
looked pleased with himself, as he did at his as n 
the next question. Mr. Secretary, he was asked, 
our government doing, if anything, as a result 
developments in Rome yesterday? The answer c 
permission to quote directly was later granted j 
are fighting like the devil.” Keep your mind « n 
Hull added, and we will win the war sooner. ur 
Hull held on to the chair in front of him, blin! 
eyes as though the light was too strong for ther cy: 






sionally lifted them to look at whatever corres} 







asked a question, and spok > in a low, monoton Ne) 
those present found it difficult to hear. (I ch uc 
this with the transcript afterward.) He has re i 

rs 


speech defect, almost a lisp. Unlike some old n 


is no youth tn his eyes, and the fall of Muss 










not seem to have affected his blood pressure He S{rO 
that there was no trvth in reports that we had mad rmed 
tact with Badoglio, and that he had heard of no 5 
with the Vatican in connection with the change n 
Italian government. When asked whether unc ly 
surrender applied also to other Axis allies—Hun Fren 





Rumania, and Bulgaria—he referred the question 






War Department but ventured that the question 






ly be raised against any and all countries 






have declared war at any time against the United St 
When asked whether that applied to Finland, Hul 
Finland was a marginal case. How the State Departn 







loves little Finland! 
ondents had to keep reminding thems: 





( or©es} 


that the fall of Mussolini was an event. The Presid 


A 











his press conference Tuesday was casual, and when 





his reaction to the resignation of Il Duce, said he n« 






; 


had any reactions and that he was too old to have t! 






Since Mr. Roosevelt is one of those men who | 





really grow up—TI mean this as a compliment—it seer 


odd that the fall of fascism should leave him in 




















showed en 


Lili 


, } 
tion only in det 


‘ ‘ } 1 
snort-wave broadcast 1n wh 


the Sunday 


-night 
[ called Badoglio a “high-ranking Fascist’ and 
1 Samuel Grafton’s characterization of 
nuel as “the moronic little king.’ I this 
for disquiet that the warmest Administration re 
Mussolini 
sident on a distinguished anti-fascist columnist 
ro-New Deal New York Post. 


Administration is making some strange friends 


1 
ryt 


to the fall of was an attack 


for 


s. Last Monday Cissie Patterson's editor, Frank 


ron 
LUP, 


took this correspondent to task for criticizing 
President so severely last week. The Hearst-Patterson- 
Arthur Krock warmed up to 
Krock accused Graf- 


that 


ormick and 


ttack on the OWI and Grafton 


press 
| re 


of following an “ ‘ideology’ conforms much 


closely to the Moscow than to the Washington- 
n line,” although, as Victor Bernstein pointed out 
UM, the Times the day before had editorially taken 


Lov- 


‘ 


the same line as Grafton toward the Badoglio 
alling it a “military dictatorship” trying by 

il law “to protect the Fascist gangsters.” 

whole affair has pleased the State Department 

y, for it has put the President in the position of 


ng those who have been consistently critical of State 


rtment policy. I am inclined to believe that we 


been wrong to characterize it as State Department 
“Off the record” information I am not privileged 
real at this time leads me to conclude that the whole 
African and French policies are the President's 
ich as the State Department's, if not more so. While 
is a strong faction in the State Department which 
rs recognition of the French National Committee, 


es the British government, the President is said to 


y oppose 1. Incredible though it sounds, in- 


1 people whom I trust say that one reason for 
that the President still thinks another deal with 


n may yet be possible and is prepared even to make 
’ °° 


with Laval, if anything can be obtained from him. 


’ 


1 


h policy is made more, not less, important by 
strategy would 
Italy. The idea 


developments. For our military 
to call but for the encirclement of 
be to strike across southern Italy and northward 
her moves up through Sardinia and Corsica to 
illes and up the Rhone Valley to Alsace. Since 
re the obvious avenues of assault, I am reveal- 
graphy, not military secrets. The French under- 
1 should play an important part 


from all 


al 


in that program, 
indications the Administration seems un- 


o collaborate with popular forces. The ultra- 


New York San in an editorial yesterday 


ntly expressed what many officials here would be 


raid to say publicly but are none the less acting on 


tel Sun said that what American and Eng 


- © . 
y¥. AIC 





vention of rchy It | et 1s 
wm for social revolution. The Sw f 1 it n} 
tf to t th I il I | Comm { 
have given ut t it ‘ 
we are fig . I pied cor $ 
. ‘ 
Fran I D R e\ { fora 
tion which may some day make t Four Freedor 
as much a mockery to the common pe of t! ( 
is the Fourteen Points. At home the State D 
has obtained vreater control of both « war 
and the Lehman relief organization. Both can |} 
to give support to a Bad » povernt t, if it lasts 
©. i 
enough for that. The stgnificance of the Grafton 
dent is that the President’s attitud giving the § 
Department the control it has | sought over 


OW I's foretgen broadcasts. Incidentally, Mayor LaG 
dia should also be rebuke: 


warned the Italian people Sunday night not t 


ceived by the substitution of Badoglio for M | 
The situation abroad parallels the situation at hor 

The London New Statesman and Nation last weel 

tested against the appointment of Lord Rennell of ] 


if 
as chief civilian atde to General Sir Ha 
charge of Amgot. Lord Rennell was criticized as 
cier, a member of the Oxf 


of Volpi. He was general manager, 


f the Bank of International 


spheric refuge of high finance above the clamor « 
unti-fascist str | nd 2 partner in Mor 
Grenfell, the London afitliate of J. P. M n and ¢ 
pany. Morgan loans and the \ in bl ng we 
of the principal supports of the | ‘ rif ( 
Lord Rennell at the top and the use of I oo al 
at the bottom, Ar tw Id m an ideal vehicl 
restoring exactly t kind of Ita bred fa: 
Amo t’s eu 4 ra y \ resent } ré 


be exter 


in France is already making use of this to dispirit 


underground. I am beginning to feel that wh ' 
ready to make deals with any of the crooks at the 
except the full-fledged, fully labeled N ind Fas 


we are out to demand “unconditional! surt 
peoples of Europe to what must begin 
Anglo-American imperialism 
would restore is not a Europe in which the Four I 
doms could be achieved. The most dangerous deve! 
ment of all is that while Amgot was Jaur 
consulting Moscow, Moscow has 


tional Committee for 


since la 
a Free Germany without cons 
ing London and Washington. If the present drift is 
- i 

lowed to continue, and without strong public 
will, Moscow will 
while we sponsor a revival of monarchy and reacti 
That way, plain for all to see, lies World War III. 


j ressurfe 


be supporting democratic regim 


re 


1 
ai 
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HE American Expeditionary Force is an expensive 
house guest. For over a year the British have been 
entertaining a substantial and steadily growing 
contingent. So have the Australians and the New Zea- 
If United States troops abroad had to be fed 


landers I 
and e: jul} ved enti 


PI rely from their home bases, our ship- 
ping problem would be genuinely insuperable. Fortu- 
nately, in large part they live off the land where they are 
stationed. Much of their subsistence and many of their 
weapons are provided gratis by their hosts. This is an 
aspect of the lend-lease program which is never men- 
tioned by American politicians when they attack the 
Administration for so lavishly distributing the nation’s 
treasure. 

In the last war we supplied our overseas army by pur- 
chasing its requirements from our allies for cash. In this 
war the procedure is simply to state that a need exists; 
our allies meet it as best they can by lend-leasing supplies 
to us. “The principle of mutual aid,” this was termed at 
a recent Congressional hearing by the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. “In all parts of the 
world,” observed Mr, Stettinius, “—-the United King- 
dom, Russia, Australia, China, New Zealand, New Cale- 
donia, Fiji, Iceland, India, the Belgian Congo, North 
Africa, British East and South Africa, Iran, Iraq, Syria 
the Caribbean—American military and naval forces sal 
our merchant marine have received every type of avail- 
able commodity or service which could satisfy their needs. 
While the flow of lend-lease goods going abroad has 
steadily increased, reciprocal benefits from our allies, also 
granted without payment, have grown steadily.” 

A catalos reciprocal benefits would be in- 
structive. It would afford w of the complexity of 


the task of provisioning an expeditionary force. Our air 


rue of these 


forces in England, for example, have received from the 


British meteorological equipment, hangars, defrosting 


and de-icing devices, parachutes, tires, and protective 
armor speak of 675 planes and numerous landing 
fields. On the eve of the invasion of North Africa in 


November it was discovered almost at the Jast minute that 


not to 


the radio equipment on our planes, which worked well 
enough in England, was not suited to African condi- 
tions. The R. A. F 


radio transmitting and receiving sets and installed them 


in American fighters and bombers. for a 


at once stripped its own ships of 


This meant, 
time at least, that many British pilots were flying the 


The ruling considera- 


eco largely 


Channel without benefit of radio. 


tion was strategic necd. Since weapons have | 


nd-Lease Works Both Ways 


BY ALAN BARTH 


The NATION 


internationalized, the same consideration has influenced 
allotments on every front. The principle of mutual 
has been welding the heterogeneous forces of the | 
Nations into a genuine global army. 

Our engineer corps in England has been fur: 
aerodrome construction materials, locomotives, 
road-building and repair equipment, and most of 
tools and supplies needed in its work—asphalt, | 
pile drivers, wire, cement, coal. Our Quartermaster ( 
has received clothing and blankets, bakeries and 
dries, desks and office space, warehouses, furni 
recreational equipment. The Transportation Corps 
been given various types of harbor, assault, and ¢ c 
boats. The Signal Corps has been supplied with ¢ 
phones, batteries, cable, radios, transformers, and p! 
graphic materials. 

But these items, plucked more or less at random f1 
lend-lease files, constitute only a portion of 
given American forces abroad. From 12,000 to 25 
British civilians, paid by the British government, 
our army directly. The British have turned over 
and are maintaining thirteen completely equipped | 
with their staffs, as residences for our officers. In 
Middle East the British have supplied American for 
with local currency with which to purchase material 
labor; they did this not because of any specific com: 
ment but simply because when our troops went int 
area, the British were better able to obtain the curr 
than we. Our initial landing force in North Africa 
ceived from the British more than 3,800 tons of ammu 
tion, enough artillery for an entire division, some 80 
tons of coal, 2,000 tons of British rations, medical ma 
tenance units for hundreds of thousands of men, 
about 30,000 tons of engineering equipment. Cons! 
what this meant to our greatly overtaxed shippir 
cilities. 

Other countries which are recipients of American let 
lease aid have displayed equal readiness to reciprocat 
During 1942 Australia supplied American forces in t! 
South and Southwest Pacific with the bulk of the fo 
stuffs they required on a ration scale comparable to t! 
basic allowance of the American army. This meant t! 
for a number of months civilians in the continent dov 
under went without potatoes, citrus fruits, pork product 
and other staples of their diet, New Zealand, a land o! 
fewer than 2,000,000 people, contributed to our forces 
quartered there all kinds of foodstuffs and sizable qu 


nN 


tities of clothing. Even the Fiji Islanders have done 
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iding our men with more than $5,500 


rth of 1ce cream 
The Lend-Lease Administration keeps a master set 0 
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ks on tne goods given to and received from our allies. 


not reckoned entirely in dollars for the 
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) impossible account- 


ed 


counts in dollars 


received by the American forces in Eng! 


1 1 


: ® 7 | 
f a division of men would be required for the purp: 


Valuations wouid 


aiuua 


Indeed, any atte 


monetary basis 
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arket save for war purposes. 


1 
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tional. In his Jast report on the subjec 


‘ 7 
he dollar valuation of our own lend-lease ship- 
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the President declared that up to April 30, 1943, the 
value of our lend-lease aid to our allies totaled $11,102, 


000,000, But the figure represents merely a cost price 11 


a controlled market. It may be conjectured, indeed, that 
the lollar f fy 1 publ Orect | he, cep 7 
wn tOhlar Valuation 18 Made puDiic precisely HDecause K 


the enemy. When 1 a time of desperate urgency 
transferred fifty destroyers to Great Britain, we reckor 
their price not in dollars but in tern f leases of certain 
air and naval bases in the Atlant 

By taking the budgetary appropriatn for lend-le 
purposes, it 1s possible to estimate roughly the per capita 
costs of lend-lease to some of the United Nation a 





am 


capita and by March had gone up to $5.41. Australia's 


budget estimate for aid to us works out to $24.80 per 


ud 


capita for the year ending June, 1943-—-$2.07 a month 


In January expenditures were $2.43 per capita. Cana 


is making a per capita con ribution of $79.69 yearly, or 
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RECIPROCAL AID THROUGH LEND-LEASE (1942) 
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FROM OTHER AREAS: 

AMERICAM FORCES ARE RECEIVING RECIPROCAL’ AID 1 
NEW CALEDONIA, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA, EGYPT, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE MIDDLE EAST, THE Visi (ISLANDS, AND IM ICE- 
LAND WHENEVER SUPPLIES AND SERVICE CAN BE PROVIDED 
LOCALLY. 








j SOURCE: REPORT TO THK 78TH CONGRESS ON LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS 
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New Zealand's share amounts to ap- 
So large a por- 


$6.64 
proximately $3.30 per capita a month. 
tion of British aid to Russia and to the United States is 


in the form of incalculable benefits and services that no 


t 
nonthly. 


dollar evaluation can be attempted. 

It is important to remember that a nation’s ability to 
contribute to mutual aid depends on two factors: (1) the 
degree of its industrial development and its wealth in 
natural resources; (2) the extent to which it is actually 
fighting the enemy. The contributions of Russia and 
China do not loom large on the books of lend-lease; 
their share in the United Nations effort is written in 
blood. The United States, on the other hand, with its 
enormous industrial capacity and its comparative immu- 
nity from the ravages of war, will have an outstanding, 
though by no means unrivaled, claim to the title “arsenal 
of democracy.” Each of the United Nations will have 
given in accordance with its ability. 

When the time comes for balancing the books, it 
would seem elementary common sense to rule out of 
consideration all the goods consumed in warfare. It does 
not much matter whether the bombs and bullets turned 
out by American factories were in Russian, British, Chi- 
nese, or American hands so long as they were used effec- 
tively. 
received from them, it may indicate merely that they 
were on the firing line longer and in greater numbers. 


If we gave our allies more of these than we 


Only the durable goods left when the fighting ends can 
reasonably be taken into account. The disposition made 
of them must conform to the spirit of the master lend- 
lease agreements which have been negotiated with some 
of our allies. These provide that the terms and conditions 
of lend-lease settlement “shall be such as not to burden 
commerce between the two countries but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations between them 
ind the betterment of worldwide economic relations.” 


If machine 


needed 


tools which we have shipped abroad are 


for the reconstruction of countries which have 


borne the brunt of the war, it would be folly for us to 
lemand that they be returned to us at once or paid for 
in cash. It is essential that no part of lend-lease should 


it any time be considered a debt. But it will be possible, 
in the international settlements and adjustments which 
must follow the war, to take into account, reasonably and 
rously, the peace-time value of the permanent in- 
tions which we and other nations have put into the 


mon pool as contributions toward victory. 


has animated lend-lease on our part 
ind on the part of our allies is a hopeful augury. There 


: like it before in the history of mankind. 


The peoples of many nations have joined hands and 
ontributed their possessions unstintingly for the attain- 
ent of a common goal. Men capable of viewing self- 


rest with this degree of enlightenment are not in- 


Li 


ipable of building a genuincly free world. 
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journalism has tended more and more to put its 


I; HAS LONG BEEN our contention that metr 


a mercenary basis, pure and simple. For believing ar 


this... we have been accused of ill-natured jealousy a: 


other unpleasant qualities. . 


. Now, no one will sus; 


J. W. Keller of the Recorder. . of having his vision | 


by prejudice or fantastic ideals, and it is he w 


ho de 


the Forum that “the fundamental principle of metr 
journalism today is to buy white paper at three cents a 
and sell it at ten cents a pound.” He adds with equal 
“In some quarters it does not matter how much the 


whiteness of the paper is defiled, so long as the defilen 


sells the paper." —Axgust 3, 1893. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the University of Ala 
have resolved that “young women of not less than « 
years of age, of good character and antecedents, who ; 
to stand the necessary examinations, be admitted to th 


more class or any higher class of the university, prov 
suitable homes and protection have been provided for | 


under such rules and regulations as may be prescri 
the president in consultation with the faculty.” This 
has met with such unqualified general approval 

faculty is not expected to make any invidious distinct 


account of sex.—Awgust 3, 1893. 


THE COMPLETE CANVASS of the vote cast in the r 
elections of Germany leaves the Social Democrats in t 
with about 1,700,000 votes, a gain of some 300,000. . 
Center Party come next, casting in round numbers 1,2 


votes. Then come the Conservatives with 980,000, 


the National Liberals with 960,000. 


. The anti-s 


vote took on enormous proportions, amounting to 





a gain of 300,000.—August 10, 1893. 


THERE IS a Whistler ‘‘cult’” in Paris at the present 
and it is the fashion to accept all that he paints 
painted as the last word in what is worth doing ir 


August 10, 1893. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK: Remsburgh, J. B., “Was I 
a Christian?” Truth Seeker Co., 50 cents—Auegust 1' 
. . » James, Henry, “The Private Life, and Other St 


Harpers, $1.—August 24, 1893. 


THE ACTION of the Republican state convention in I 


last week assures the repeal of the Prohibitory Law | 


hy 


legislature which is to be chosen in November. It is 
about a dozen years since the Republicans in that state t 


up prohibition as an issue, and they have had enough of 


August 24, 1893, 


THE RESULT of the French elections was a foregone « 


clusion, . 


. . The royalist faction appears to have been 


extinguished and the question as to the form of governn 
definitely answered. Henceforth the problem to be so! 


not whether there shall be a republic, but what kind of 
republic there shall be.—Aungust 24, 1893. 
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in two million copies of an outspoken booklet, mphit s landing « ( 1 as were carried out 
i i 
= + Rina : Pi seatiead — thern S re nart fF the ntr , 
War Comes,” issued by the Board of Informati n southern o Other parts ¢ € county are equally 
] ¢ ‘ > les ] - rate . } + > rs ] ’ ¢ 
telling the population exactly what to do in any vulnerable, Germart f pparently ta ) 
} A eae — 7 ow 
ire being distributed. Several recent cn A oO tat of Zea- 
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O P in Denmark betray the conquerors 
al J K ig f it y 1 a law authorizing 
t OV me o confisca 1 for d se purposes; 
the unavowed object of this measure was to give the 
Germar free hand in converting the “Danish Riviera” 
—the coastal strip from Copenhagen northward to Elst- 
nor into a fortified zone. The Danish Minister of 
Justice, Thune Jacobsen, has issued new and drastic 


regulations authorizing the police force to fire without 
warning on any person suspected of sabotage. And the 


» have been equipped for their new duties 


w rifles, machine-guns, and tear-gas pistols. In con- 
nection with this order a Rigsdag member, Robert Staer- 
n , publicly protested on June 25 against the use of 
the Danish police to relieve the occupying power of such 
f military tasks as guarding the coast and the rail- 
\ Incidentally, since the occupation the Danish police 
for is been increased from 3,205 to 8,021 men. 


The possibility of an Alli 1 counter-invasion that 


would turn Denmark into a battlefield lies heavy on 


Danish minds. Even the press manages occasionally, in 
S| tight censorship, to express its apprehensions. 
Thus the leading Conservative daily, the Berlingske 
Tidend id recently: ‘““Denmark, because of its location 
ind traffi nections, could be used as a springboard 
to the Baltic coast of Germany, the most vulnerable 
point in Central Europe. . Its possession may be vital 
to an ult on Central Europe. We know that the 
A ( { great preparations for an 


1 through the 


UCH has been written about the industrial won- 

rs achieved in war-time America and the bene- 

fits they will bestow upon society after the peace. 

It does not detract from the accomplishments to point out 

that some of them will also cause severe dislocations here 

{ abroad. Though one group or country may gain 

isurably, another may be the loser. 

ur huge synthetic-rubber capacity promises to caus¢ 

ble. William M. Jeffers predicts that in 1944 we 

ll produce 850,000 long tons, almost three-fourths 

is much as the entire natural-rubber production of the 

world in 1939. Before the war rubber was our chicf 

import, costing about $151,000,000 annually, Next year 

the picture will be reversed. We shall be supplying the 
major rubber needs of all our allies. 


From naliona int of view this is a remarkable 





The Chemical Revolution 


BY FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 





The NATIO? 


Mediterranean or across the Channel, but Denmar! 
third possibility” (my italics). The Copenhagen § 
demokraten of May 25 said that preparations wer 
made to evacuate 150,000 people from the capital 
emergency. And the Chief of Civilian Defense at 
borg has warned the population that they may so 
to spend several days in their cellars. The unprecec: 
bombing of Hamburg in the last few days also | 
to activity in the north. Hamburg is the hub of al! 
munication lines into Denmark. 

I’rom these and many other signs a great blow ap; 
imminent somewhere in Northern Europe. Whet! 
will be an all-out blow at Germany proper thr 
Danish bulwark or a strategic offensive in Norwa 
limited purposes, time alone can tell. Perhaps the A 
can even muster enough strength in the northern t! 
of operations to strike at both these Nazi-held cour 
at the same time. In any event Sweden is likely to 
perience a severe test of its neutrality. If it contin 
grant Germany transit facilities to meet an Allied : 
sion of Norway, it may find itself at war with the Al! 
if it stops this traffic, it may have to fight Germ 

Latest reports suggest that Sweden at last has 
itself. The “change of foreign policy” hinted at 
press can only mean a shift toward the Allies. Pr 
the transit concession granted Germany three years 
will be withdrawn. There is a rumor that Foreign M 
ister Christian Giinther and his pro-German collea 
Minister of Justice Karl Gustav Westman, will s: 
dropped from the Cabinet. If this happens, we « 
fairly sure that Sweden will not become an enemy. 





achievement, and it holds great promise for the p 
war years. It is still debatable how much of this indu 
will survive the restoration of world trade, but there a: 
good reasons for believing that most of it will conti: 
to produce. While synthetic rubber as we know it tod 
is probably not so good as natural rubber in some 1 
spects, it is better in others. It resists oil, chemicals, anc 
other agents destructive of the natural product. Si 
synthetic rubber is of several types, it can be “tailored 
ta specific purposes. And there is good reason to believe 
that chemists can correct certain weaknesses in the syn- 
thetic material. 

The total investment in synthetic-rubber factories and 
\uxiliary units probably will be close to one billion dol: 
lars by the end of the war. Although about three-four' 
of this will represent government money, some of the 
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rporaci ns 
rubber and will wish to see the industry 1 
Labor, too, will be interested in this source of 
yment, though one of the startling aspects « 
try is that some 10,000 men in 
in produce as much as 300,000 natives on Far 
tern plantations. However, opportunities for employ- 
should develop as increasin 
rial are supplied to the rubber mills. 
he dark side of the picture appears when one begins 
vonder what will happen to the rubber-growing coun- 
s of the East, especially British Malaya and the Neth- 
rland Indies, if their chief markets are seriously cur- 
1 or permanently lost. The seriousness of this threat 
will be apparent to anyone remembering the plight of 
Chile's nitrate industries after synthetic nitrates were de- 


eloped during the last war, Except for its tin minin 


JQ 


nd a little agriculture, British Malaya depends entirely 


rubber production. The Netherlands Indies have 


her important industries, but there too the destruction 


of the rubber business would be a calamity. Siam, Ceylon, 
| French Indo-China would also suffer, as well as some 

ns in Africa and South America. 
The threat is so real that it has been seriously proposed 
of 


+ 


me quarters in this country that in the inter 


7 


ternational trade we should s« rap our rubber factories 
r the war. What the outcome will be no one knows. 
The course taken will depend on many factors, such as 
es, post-war buying by rubber-consuming countries 
hat have not established synthetic industries, the artificial 
rriers that may be raised, and the stimulants that may 
pplied. It is not yet known how cheaply we can 
ifacture synthetic rubber on a mass-production basis. 


s op . . -_ ? 
Many believe that eventual! 


y we shall be able to produce 
ply enough to compete with natural rubber at pre- 

t prices. This raises the question of how cheaply plan- 

n growers will be able to sell. 

Some countries will continue to consume natural rub- 

tr. Only the United States and Germany, and perhaps 

a few other European countries, are likely to be in an 
independent position. The demand, therefore, will not 
be wiped out at once, though it will be drastically cut. 
When the nations meet to make peace for the Far East, 
bl And the 


natural product will find an eager champion in Great 


$v 
Pam) 


discussion. 


er will be a major subject of 
Britain, for the economic welfare of at least one of its 
important colonies will be at stake. 


Silk, too, will cause headaches at the Far Eastern peace 


; 


table. The use of large amounts of silk by Western tex- 


tile mills is a thing of the past. A few years ago silk was 
of our most valuable imports. In the early thirties 


ayon drove it from the dress ficld. Its last stronghold 
was in hosiery, but after the peace women’s stockings 


t 1] ° 
will be made of nylon or rayon. In European coun- 
if anything, 


tries the manufacture of syntheti 
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mobile tires, v t " ent of 
"7 
ull cotton 5 1 in iS « I types of 
’ ’ o~ ' ' , 
ayon developed for war uses will meet most require 
> ++ — ] 1 } a | Lvl ) 
ments expected of sheets, shirts, work clothes, and many 
se it hev will be ae en oe } 
other items; the Will De as comfortable and W wash as 


easily as cotton and in many cases will be stronger. There 


are indications that rayon will undersell cotton. Nylon 
one of the important inventions of recent years, also has 


stileae Sead lee € 
a brilliant future, not only for hosiery and clothing but 


for such diverse articles as rustless window 


brushes, tennis racquets, and medical sutures 


i 
Many 


believe 
threatene 


rsons that wool is more seriously 


me 
pe 
d than cotton. Wool is an expensive fiber. And it 


) 


has certain drawbacks, such as vulnerability to moths and 


a tendency to shrink in washing. Rayon and other syn 


thetic fibers are free of these handi aps and possess other 


advantages 
which will go a long way to offset wool's real and s Ip- 
posed merits. 

ide of casein, glass, 


Textile fibers today are ma peanuts, 


And 


+ ‘+ c 
pretty much as 


Be aaa 1 ' } . ; 
soy beans, asbestos, coal. air, and water, and plastics 


whereas formerly we had to take then 


nature made them, today we de bers specially for 
fireproof fabrics, carpets, hosiery, and an infinite variety 
of other materials; we give them tensile strength, resil- 
lence, softness, or hardness, as we require. 


, 


ment of natural fibers may reach 


4 ve ont 

The resultant displace 
erious proportions. Thirteen million people live off 
alone. Another half-million gain 


wool. Many of 


these peopic must adapt themselv: t hanged ndi- 


cotcon in this country 


’ 7 ion | J 
their livelihood from the 


pre duction of 


rf 


The wool-grower may have to raise sheep for meat 
« i 


rather than for wool and find other uses for some of his 


] ] 


grazing land. The cotton farmer may find it advisable 


to emphasize the oil and food properties of his crop. 


I 


Or he can produce cotton for the cellulose content of its 
i 
| itt wal ; , oe alten Ss 
lint, which he will sell to rayon and plastics factories in 
4 
stead of to cotton-textile mills. 
Another group of developments may cause temporary 


dislocations in other h in the long run 


~~ 


industries, thoug 
social and economic 


have been mad 


they will stimulate business and brin 


. 

a) 
*- 4 _ Varct: ‘ > 

gains. Striking advances, for instance, 

> o 

] 

he 


the fields of light metals, | lastic ‘. wood. paper, giass, ; id 


steel. By the end of the war we shall be producing seven 
times as much aluminum as in 1939. The production of 
magnesium, the lightest of all structural metals, will have 
increased a hundred-fold, Most of the magnesium is ob- 


tained from sea water, by means of huge pumps which 
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for millions of gallons daily through an int¢icate if ° 
hemical process. Since sea water contains traces of every In Lhe 4 171¢ 
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RESTAURANT 





IN SEATTLE 


has solved 






id magnesium will be available at low cost power problem by permitting its customers 
for manufacture cf railway coaches, aircraft, auto- on nselves, add up their own checks, and ring 
: uses, boats, and other things requiring light- sales on the cash register. The management feels 

x that there has been no cheating thus far. 
































































| -impregt ! paper board is now manufactured 
ag ' 1: : THE FALL-WINTER CATALOGUE of Montgom 
to replace alun m in airplane wing tips. This board . 
, ' and Company displays on its cover a beaver fur coat, ¢ ro 
5 tr f im ; the advantage that ae 
ay ind hat to match, $75. Three years ago the highes 
ul n barrels are displacis , ; ‘ ; t 
itaiogue was $99.50. 
i 
IN VIEW of the scarcity of chicle, says Tide, chewi 
manufacturers in the United States are welcoming co! 
’ ‘ ] 1 f . , . ' 
uf ns. ceilings, and perhaps walls. Plywood made by by Mexican brands, just to keep the gum-chewing habit . 
GO JUMP IN THE RIVER. Luise Rainer, packing 
‘ cal , ' as trip from New York to Hollywood, described her n aS 
te for structural stec [These dev pments fa } 4 ' 
: - travel for the press: “I will jump in every river 
prerabrication of hNnouses. . \ 
: = oe sausages out of my hand and see the sun come 
ning. Really, that is my ideal of life. 
» hope for democracy in Euro; vi 
, 1 oY ' - 4 of Innaildir te a 
after t r. They b me a I C Dullding all. The Connecticut Economic Council has thrown 
material. For example. the transparent 1 ic now used sponge on that issue “Many visionary minds,” n 
, free < nled with pr n to gunners bulletin, ‘‘are at work upon the problem of extendit | 
' 1 for non-breakable windows in the war is over, our democratic way of life to cov . 
. | 1, The variety of plastic materials countries. . . . It is quite impossible that we should at 
And | 4 rubber and the new syn- to impose our democratic constitution upon Germany, | 
{ , ] ( | V Syvn I 
; , ' ee 1, and the Balkan states. ... We also recognize the impo 
| ( i] ofr l 1) d I 
, ‘ * of our joining in any world federation. 
e m ¢t t will pro : . ‘ i 
in ¢ ' ir | } n-hreakable window ine sins iia rermnten~e « 7 ee a mn 
' .m , :; ; THE KITCHEN OF THE FUTURE, says Printe a 
‘ 1 >» i | ’ 
s+ “9 , ; mec im y ciiran r ‘ ‘ ‘a 
Its \ is FOFMS 15 als utabie fol will be so arranged that the housewife can be seat ;, 
e-work influence.” 
‘ALD GARRISON VILLARD was tripped up by 
; er Se aa etnies timing in one of his recent syndicated newspaper cc — 
i dao rine a Defending the record of the present Congress, he sn . 
' witty liohe a he Roosevelt-adoring Nation.” That was the week ) 
' ' witl it vit 
; Nation carried an article denouncing Roosevelt's betraya 
' Da wwhes ness and strencth tn 
d Wallace and an editorial paragraph saying that “‘po 
vith ¢ ous heat resist ; : ’ 4 Wee ce 1 
appeasement is the resident's own guiding directive 






FESTUNG EUROPA: The Nazi pastors and bishops of N 


lf t cl in indus- way have written to Vidkun Quisling requesting him to 1 







ling pract new products will un- Norwegians attend church. “Most of us preach Sunday a 





Loot Sunday to very few listeners, maybe only to a couple or no: 







‘ y manufacturer and cor mer should at all.” .. . The Kélnische Zeitung reports that rationin 
' nrices to a m. We Slovakia is much more severe than in Germany but 
tes f P iinian textiles are not rationed, ‘“‘since the population does 






urchasing power to create a shortage in tl 












sumption sh 1 great INCE wi ' [We dnvite our readers to submit material for In the W inc 





less wood or pg » OF ! } i etther clippings with sources and date or stories that can 
more houses and cars v be pt { that all be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 






many 
materials will find larger markets, month for the best ttem.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 




















N JUNE 29 the New York 
warned us in a leading article that “it woul 


~ nainfully easy for an occupying force, in the 1n- 


‘order,’ 


> 


to freeze Italy’s Fascist organization in 


rity. It is less likely that the Allies would permit 
site to occur—namcliy, the riotous competition 


Po re earns . - _— ? 1 .~ 
Fascist groups for power—during the critical pe- 
i A 


, 
I 
occupation. 
I 
r 


lan aiming to “freeze Italy’s Fascist organizati 


g n 
rity had been published by the New York Tzmes 


May 19 as “elaborated in a special message from 
II to Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New 
The T7mes has always faithfully reflected Vatican 
;, and therefore the authenticity of its information 


be doubted 


rding to the Vatican plan, the Fascist Party would 
diately disbanded,” but the “present prefects” 

1 not be consid 1 to have been “‘active party su 
” They would be !eft in their posts as heads of 


irs are. They were appointed by the Home Secre- 

Mussolini ch his ninety-four prefects from 

the most ‘‘active’’ members of his party. They 
| 

rnerstones of the Fascist system. 7 list * 

st Party and leave the “present” prefects as 


of civil admmistration would be to leave the ap- 


is of the Fascist regime intact. 
th these facts in mind, we can guess what, accord- 


to the Vatican plan, the oc upving authorities would 


. : ‘ e 
ted to do when they occupied a town, say, in 

I 
TT! . — ie tee ates Les Ate “o 
They would dismiss the secretary and the directors 


\ local Fascist branch—if they had not already run 


ind close the party headquarters. Should the 
t militia also be disbanded? Since the prefect of 
rovince would not be regarded as an “‘actiy sup- 
r of the Fascist Party, the officers of the militia, who 
ither better nor worse than the prefects, might 


y enjoy the same privilege. However, this would 


ridiculous th it we can dismiss it altogether. 
ere 1S a mavor. or pode sta, in the town. Under 
t regime mayors were not clected but were chosen 


Mussolini on nominations made by the prefects in 





ment with the local Fascist chiefs. According to the 








Vatican plan, the “‘present’’ mayor, like the “present” 


’ i 








P OL I T I C A L WAR EDI T F D 


Herald Tribune 


clerks. Thus 





BY J. 


Fveezin of vascism In 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 


pr fect of the I 


not to have been an “‘active 


The popul itior 


associations of employers 


unions of clerks and lah 


run by secretaries who have beer 


and who, accountable not 
directors of the party, wi 
membership. These men 
to have been active party 
effort would be needed to 
When t 
pied, the local 
Party and the Fascist militia 


1e capital city of 


and provincia 


with the “present” prefect, 


e left ict l ] +] 
ve left 1 sturbed. In th 
7h nt’ } f + ] 

presen Hl Ol > < 

I 

4, P af 4 
( Prim ’ ! Nile Gdeila 
»++ ] 4 ’ / 
attorne nerai } ’ 


ortant as the prefect. TI 
general are even n hat 
chief of pol since t 


the Vatican plan they wou 


as “inactive” supporters « 


’ : 
NOTITICS a 


cavil aut 
to the population 
tary of the Fascist Party 
airplane. They took away 
their hands on, including 
were 


there 


“Jeaders” with whom the w 


Office and the American State Depa 
id not fall into that « 
thich Mr. Church 


to negotiate. Yet Palermo « 


of “chaos and anarchy” of 


the Commons on July 27. 


People who for twenty 


misinformation wondered how a w 
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nis tary in whom it has confidence. The membe 
I fact is that the overwhelming majority of the citizens other. They know who, during the past twenty year . 
of Palert ind of all Italy, have always been anti- not become an auxiliary of the Fas ist evild 
The United Sta id Britain should not delude the members of the trade organizations have elected , 
t} I Paler lemonstrations were anti-Fas- new secretaries, the latter would be allowed t 
‘ strations 1 took the shape of “pro Ally” the provisi yal mayor for the city or town, the p: , { 
I forces of occupation were welcomed and the other provincial high officials. Thus the 
a ( r s.”" On the day they nucleus of a new free local government would be set 
r the Americans and the British came there The commissioner, of course, would retain the ri 
t freeze” |] ist authorities in power, their enthu- veto reckless decisions and to oust unreliable m 
s ( dangerous disappointment. This transition would not be so easy as retaining 
lo be sure, nobody expects the forces of occupation Fascist officials in authority, just as persuading a 
to promote revolutions, They are there to win the war. is not so easy as breaking his skull. Hosts of 
When the war has been won, their duty is to enforce wagonists and fifth columnists will foist themsely f 
pul cace. But it is one thing to enforce public peace, the commissioner, pleading their long-suppressed l 
nd it 1s quite another to keep Fascist authorities in to democracy. Not even the wisest and shrewdest 5 
pow Let us assume that the prefect, the mayor, and could avoid blunders. But the worst of all bl 
the secretary of the party in Palermo had not fled. They would be the “freezing” of Fascists in power. 
should then haye been instantly removed from their blunders which cannot be avoided should be ma . 
posts, made prisoners of war, and sent to North Africa. the citizens themselves, not by the commissioner Party, 
The chief of police, the chiet justice, the attorney gen- Then after, let us say, six months or, at the most, a Fascis 
eral, the officers of the Fascist militia, and the local year of this provisional regime, the electorate wou 
secretaries of the party, trade associations, and unions summoned to choose, by universal suffrage, their | 
should have been dismissed from their posts. This would nent municipal and provincial administrators. 
give everybody the immediate certainty that there would When one has comprehended the implications of 
be no connivance between the Fascist authorities and the Vatican plan and those of a possible anti-Fascist—th t 
( fs of the « yin, mies not revolutionary—plan, one is in a position to f t] 
When the Fascist “leaders” have run away, or been stand the aims of Amgot. Some principles which 
ent to Africa, their posts must be filled in a few days. serve to be greeted with unqualified approval: the | Ab 
The minor officials cannot carry on for long without Party is to be abolished; “Fascist ringleaders ar n 
dit H % most difficult task for the chiefs removed from office”; the “Fascist militia and b. 
of the art of occupation called Fascist youth organizations are to be abol 
A commissioner for civil administration should be “anti-Semitic measures are to be annulled”; “wit! 19] 
appointed for cach city and town. But he will not be limits of military necessity a free press and free $ cc 
, 1 with local conditions or persons. If our War is to be promulgated”; Amgot’s mission is ‘to lil e 
Office has had enough vision, it has already singled out, the Italian people from Fascism, and when this is « 1 pl. 
f 1 in four and a half million residents and to restore Italy as a free nation”; “all governn 
Cl of Italian origin in this country, two suitable powers and jurisdiction in occupied territories are t 
adv h town or group of neighboring towns. vested in the military governor and in Amgot”’ ; “exer Be 
They should men of good education and unblemished of the power of the Crown of Italy is to be suspen: 
rec jua with the ways of living and “Amgot will attempt to govern the people of occu; 
{ e | poy tion, and with the trust- provinces and cities through their own officials”; 
rthy men in each locality. I am afraid that nothing ures are to be taken for the prompt release of px 
i n dol iong th lines. Let us therefore see what prisoners.” 
ommissi r could do without such help Particular approval must be accorded the prin 
As I have already said, the Italian population is not that “there will be no negotiations with exiles or 
inert mass. It is organized into associations of em- ugees.” Exiles and refugees are private citizens who have 
ployers and professional men and unions of clerks and no ate to “negotiate” with anybody about anything 
laborers, and the Fascist secretaries of these local bodies It is the Italians in Italy who, when they have set up 
should be itly dismissed and confined as prisoners their own local and central governments, will have t 
of war. But it would be a mistake to leave the trade “negotiate” through their lawful representatives wi! 
organizations leacderless and 11 They should be the the occupying authorities, 
cornerstones of the new regime. The membership of each Uneasiness sets in when we are told that the new « 
organization shi as si is possible, be summoned government “will be established without any commu! 





cation between the anti-Fascist exiles and the peop! 





by the comm ner and empow red to choose a secre- 














If these words mean anything, they mean 
Don Sturzo, Sforza, or Pacciardi 
held in the United States, as if America had 


1 concentration camp for them. To be sure they 


be 
Toscanini, 


commit moral suicide if they returned to It as 


Saxon Quislings. But as soon as tran 
possible, they are entitled to return as pr 
is and at their own risk. (The present writer 
one of the exiles who plan to go back to Italy 
the moment he made his declaration of int 


ised to regard himself as a refugee.) 


isiness grows when the Italians are warned that 


litical activity of any kind wiil be allowed.” How 


free speech and a free press exist if no political 
of any kind is allowed? To forbid political activ- 


! 


; to reestablish one of the worst realities of Fascism. 
ngs go from bad to worse when we are informed 
hile the officials throug 

rn “must not be active members of the Fascist 


1 1 1 


“some local officials who may have been active 


ts before the Allied landings will be retained in 
Here is the kernel of the matter, and on this 
the Amgot plan and the Vatican plan are as alike 


rotten eggs. Amgot has borrowed from the Vati- 


n even the distinction between activ and 
tive” Fascists, but it goes one step farther to admit 


A 
he American-British fold even those Fascists who 


been “active” right up to the moment of defeat 
ad plan may prove good in good hands, and a good 
may become bad in bad hands. The head of Amgot 
be Major Lord Rennell of Rodd. This name ts a 
His father was ambassador to Rome from 1908 
19. Even when he was no longer ambassador, he 
ynnected with Italian affairs and he and his son 
enthusiastic admirers of Mussolini and fascism. A 


lan has been intrested to the worst possible hands. 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


E GET an idea of the goods scarcity in Germany 
from a new edict issued by Minister of Educa- 
Rust, the text of which was printed in the Frank- 
Zeitung on July 13. Herr Rust decreed that here- 
hildren should go to school barefoot provided the 
er was good. If the parents protest, they will have 


taught that going barefoot is very healthful for 
There the children may wear “light shoes.” But 
hey do, they must be watched to see that they do not 
stockings also. Stockings, Herr Rust said, are su- 


luous in all cases. 


Leader Jiirgensen is one of the heads of the 


South German |} 


lam : 
aqaemocrati and 


~) 


the result of oj 


it possib 





ently issued 
nly ntere 
lency af 
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On ecr Ver 


sized its diffe rence [ 
Prussia. While Berlin follov 


irse, Munich ste 


) 


the end of the 
astonishing that 


nich took on a 


a democratic trend 
said the Bavarian ps 


trariness was bound 


see Bavaria become ag: 

Whether this was good psychology 
that recently the decline of Nazism 
marked in Bavaria and Munich. One 
the occurrences at 
months ago. Now the Swiss cousin of this jour: 
Zurich Nation, in its issue of July 8, 


It is interesting 
come the center 
not only are directed agai 


to lessen the unity 


! 
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Although the 


confined mainly to i 
passive resistance among 
has assumed such p 
the Nazi movemer 


Germany's probl 
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» Nazi. And they 


the Nazis make a triumphant en 


National Socialism 
an state and thu 
e for Bavaria to revert to its former au 


olated individuals and small gr 


roportions that 
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A Forster Revival 


E. M. FORSTER. B Lionel Tr gy. New Directions: 
Makers of Modern Literature Ser: $1.50 

PT HE least e ted literary event of the season is one of 

Ss heisien molt inatistlinn-a oval af tn 


pf reissues ““Where 
An | rto Ir a Howards End” ($2.50 each); 
New Directions reprints “The Longest Journey” and ‘‘A 


Nev 
f 
Ro 4 i *‘V ( i 1) W l iat’ | Pass ge to In lia’ 
‘ 11 , ’ 1 
a { rn Library, all five of Forster's novels are 
t I ‘ ny them comes the 
, : 
t I | 5 yet ten, Dy 
] | | ! ‘ ; | ! ‘ £ 
i i iaf I ner Or 
| nd | ri } ome more thar a liter ry 
«> } f 0 > Or iT i service 
, , 
O © argue that a eral enthusiasm for 
" ‘ ‘ P , 
the still neglected novels requires no critical 
insit 1. Lhey ar yng the wittiest, most original, most 
ac ertaining books of our time. They 
a idition Ol Ene isn comedy and 
< ( i cor { Ihe “condition of 
T nd old | er ; will envy the 
| } ck { ) ar | le! ht. 
B re vy also exists of being deceived by Forster’s 
s al f or vexed by his nettling reproof to passive 
at on and assent. He presents, as Mr. Trilling observed 
ear 1 paradox which reverses the familiar one of the 
' P ' } , } 
hard-boiled write IS WOTK IOOKS SO Dul insid hard as 
na lh e has {| d when the exact of his cr al 
in Nn ] exe € raft oral re ism 
| ea n ¢ can I to a iden il 
. s : 
ni I di fiction that his 
r f It ilso the greater atrophy or 
I 
a! of | i ind moral values—or the simplifying 
I yills 
; ; ; ; } 1 1 | 1 Y 1 
f ttar ction on their penail in which rorster has, 
{« yy a danger fully as great as that of selfish 
al ince 
' 
] is, ] { 1 curtails of crea- 
t ‘ | f only ! 5 some- 
' im of nnathr 
[ Y 4 
oY er 
i anc ( iy 
! | ¢ | shorter st n the 
| ¢ on (his 
, . l ( ‘ no 
t | | [ U the de- 
| al { ] The D- 
i 
f ' ; ty mastered 
1, ! | ( f bout } 


a ’ e lef that a fine artist 
has 1 nperative.” He seems to push his 
Bi uf ( beliefs to something 
close to a de will. His latest critic denies him the 


But all 








this is the result of measuring by Forster's own standards the 
wholeness of his moral vision and his absolutely honest 

suit of the means by which that vision may be realized 
applied to the life of muddle, evasion, compromise, and { 


of masked or stupefied purpose, at which his contempor 
have arrived. He is the historian of the fatal estranger 
that underlie the defeats and humiliations of his age. Hi 


1 2 + - 4 ‘ 
1 it no easy palliatives. To its ethic of righteousr 


lied the Primal Curse, “the knowledge of good 


l’’: to its morality of force and competition he has or 


of human relations; to its com 


iddiction to action and aggression he replies that it 


to its tragic divisions of prosé 
passion, intellect and will, generous vitality and the pr 


tive hostilities of modern society, he poses his most } 


ate conviction Only connect.” Lowes Dickinson once 
that Forster's “kind of double vision squints.”” So 1 
} } } + ne +} ‘ re 
but we should compare what a microscope or the me 


! ! , ae it on 
less iens of art exacts of Our eyesignt with what 
) 
} oF r 4) C ] he 
produced in this age of the fish by the smug eye of 
1 ’ } P 1 re ' 1] 
mony, the glazed stare of obsession, or the lidi¢ 
é 


idiot fatuity before we credit that squint to myopia 


tic of nerves. 
What plays everywhere in Forster’s work is what pla 


to my mind in a lesser ethical and imagir 


another form 
strength if in subtler directions—in the only other cont 
porary writing with which it closely compares, Gide’s. | 


restless disquiet of moral sensibility, an uncompromisin 


piricism of sympathy and sincerity, the impulse, ondo 
divers, of the skepticism of Socrates and Montaigne 
takes as its duty the quickening to consciousness of h 


he 


values and necessities that are eternally betrayed to t! 

erance and brutality of social prejudice and force. Th 

sibility Forster has apt lied to a wide range of phe 
laos li ‘ 


to English cant and inhibition in conflict wi 


mess” of Italy: to the rival claims of business and j 


gence, ideals and actualities; to liberal tolerance at odds ¥ 


» AG 


; 


the demands of emotion and of privation; finally 


dangerous hostility of races, worlds, and « 
in the enigma of India. Gide’s ideal of the novel is a! 
“a crossroads—a meeting place of problems,”” and 


another article of the Frenchman's faith: 


’ 7 7 
station or country, you should believe only what is true 


what you Ww Id be disposed to believe if you were of : 
her 1 1.” The d 


country, another station, anoi 


intelligence Or his art € pes casuistry Dy rooting it 
£ I ‘ 
, | { } } a 
the facts of pol , of economy, and of passion. He has | 
{ r 4l 1 1 - 
for forty years, one of the most privileged ushers dow 


” \ fy , 


; 

sinister corridor of our age’’ who have put their g1 
, ie ; 

dispo of statesmen, moralists, and educators. The f 


those gifts in these hands is a tragedy, but the tragedy ! 


literature $ 
All this, and much more, 1s presented with superb tact 


enviable understanding in Mr. Trilling’s admirable stud 


has written more than a book on Forster. It is an examin 
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conscience of contemporary literature and thinking 


apters on the five novels are brilliant successes in mak 


. 1 1 
immary and analysis al results; his 


; are copious but always ntrolled; he has tra 
r's irces, problems, a hought without misrepre- 
nd complex condition t 
er's ‘refusal of greatness 


ations t dignify it. I question some 
aor 
that “Howards End, 


I doubt with its ex 


itization, is Forster's masterpiece; for me it 
the imperfect but more profoundly suggestive anc 


power of “The Longest Journey” or “A Passage to 


”’ as “The Ambassadors” compares with “The Wings 
in the work of I differ with some of 


ensures of de 


Dove” James 


tail and method in the novels, and with 


of his indulgence of Forster’s methods as a critic. But 


only to say that he has written an alive and stimulating 
1s well as a sound and just one—one which will stand, 
1 Rose Macaulay's effusive tribute or the shorter studies 
hards, Woolf 


Burra, as the classi 


Leavis, Austin Warren, Shanks, and 


estimate of its subject. When he 
at Forster is “for me the only living novelist who can 


id again and again and who, after each reading, gives 


‘ , ; 
iat few writers can give us after our first days of novel- 


y the sensation of having learned something,” I would 


his “only living’ with English, but the caution would 


e wholly convinced. It is twenty-five years this summer 


I read my first Forster novel; I have read some or all 


work every year since then and have not yet finished. 
; = 


adds that ‘‘a consideration of Forster's 


seful in time of war,” he says what his 
lly verifies and what, with luck, this revival of the 
s may succeed in proving. And wl 
“ts one 


1 Dae they 
iuqadesS DY 


en he con 


r that Forster of those who raise the shield of 


les, which is the moral intelligence of art, against the 
ind emptiness which make their onset when the will is 


he arrives at a tribute which few liv- 


f 


its own excess,” 
tists, of any kind, as honestly inspire or deserve. 
MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


“The World Goes Toward...” 


LECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME 
By Harold J. Laski. The Viking Press. $3.50. 
AROLD LASKI’S new book has two faces, the one 


philosophical. After this book— 


‘ ] ‘ +} 
storical the over } 


ss - 5 1 ; a’ : 7 
irly its historical section—it is no longer possible for 
hat the success Fascist proy 


é 


ide and cer 


other opscure, 


ain theoretical prejudices of Marxist 


ul under- 


ipathy toward the poor 
ple who are guilty, of course, for not having re- 


bewildered 


fascism, but were also by the 


1 by the capitals or the 


} 
i 


he has treated 


eared. (The first thirty 


propaganda came 
Ruhr magnates; thei 
iking of the Du 
he leader must 
must be als 


nterfere 


ognize themselve 


It is by means of many such insights 
true essence of fascism: it rep 
in power for once, with all their patheti 


stupidity Probably what they most liked 
the fact that for the first time they found a man in 
who spoke their own elementary language. The same 
happened in Germany. Not in Russia, never: the theologi 
disquisitions of Lenin on Marxist principles were not only 
far above the Russian masses; they were even over the average 
heads of the Communist oligarchy 
Laski’s pages on fascism 
torical point of view only one pe 
did it happen that a nation which 
to the long struggle from 1821 to 1860 against 
the Bourbons offered so weak a resistance 
a resistance infinitely stronger than it 
most Italians went on saying, 
last.” And many add 
against the Hapsbur 
powerful monarchic 
of them; but should 
comedians?” 
Savoy, still tryis 
Briand, who re} eated it 
of fools, they cannot last 
They lasted, just as the most ty} 
three generations ago had lasted; 
probably even more stupid than Mus 
Corsican-Dutch adventurer was Sedan, 
Italy is the end of Mussolini—and 


accomplices, beginning with Victor Emmanuel 
is guilty of having gradually moved from his 
1923 to a long series of betrayals and perjuries 
to 1940. 

Laski’s chapter on Russia leaves me 


too soon to assert dogmatica 


y 


will prove to be a much 


developments « 
the Russian mas 
as they fought und 
mean to exclude 
may also have been a 
always thrived among the Ru 
the fifteenth century, when Constar 
of the Turks, a Russian monk 
would some day become the third Rome, the second } 


been Byzantium. Dostoevski did not feel much differently 


the nineteenth century. An 1 in the twentieth the Third Inte: 
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national was again a manifestation of the same old thought, 


since Russian communism js, or has been, at once an ex- 

pre: 1 of international socialism and of traditional Russian 
te 

W abe Russian Re tion is the 

( y ( rs less OF the conse 1 

t ( tern Europe; upidi ecame criminal when 

i i | 1 fro ying a dynan meé er 

e ] e of N s at the t of Litvis el S 
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‘ " or of } readers? iat these 
pr yrts of will or of thought, through 
i 1 tha ( 2 “historical nece 
sity ‘ ( of the moral necessity 
Ww I ( ( 1 A 4 f is, not te 
kt Vv W | Ww re VE ». € n 
one 
in a we en DV a CTiSis | s accep tnan ours Mazzini 
said to the Italians, “You will not create better situations if 
you do not yourselves become better I believe more in 
Mazzini s n ize than in Oriental or Western determinisms 
SFORZA 


BURMA SURGEO! By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon §S 


t> 


Seapt M.D. W. W. Norton and Company. $3. 
i 4 


DOCTORS AWEIGH. By Rear Admiral Charles M. Oman 


(M. C.), ( > N. Dou leday, Doran and ¢ ompany. 
$: 
ACK BEL] | \X S t of seeing 
a doctor perform an operation on a porch while flames 
were consuming Burma; later the doctor and his native nur 
a il 1 (ye 1 Stilwe 5 | if in their terrible trek 
ove ; Ine i 
| was Gordon Seagrave, and he is a story in 
ni i < ot oO cre 1 pea is vell a im war, a 
tory of life heroism of the sort that usually goes un- 


Dr. Seagrave's father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 


ssionaries in Lower Burma, but 


had been evange 

young Gordon rudely broke with tradition to become a 
medical missionary instead. He started out in Upper Burma 
with a waste-basketful of instruments he had salvaged from 
Johns Hopkins, When a native came to him needing an 


operation which he had never before performed, he studied 








every detail in his books, then he was sick, then, still ; 
seated, he performed the operation. Luck, as he calls it 
with him; he won the natives’ confidence and soon ne 
nurses to help him. Since none were available, he did 
nobody ever had attempted: he trained girls of the 1 
races to ke nurses, using four languages: English, Bur: 
Shan, and Kachin. Since there was no textbook of n 
in his spare time he wrote one in Burmese 
No obstacle was too great for this incredi 
needed a hospital, and there were no builders. He ar 
wife, working day and night, hauled hundreds of t 
stone and cement 130 miles from Lashto—stopping 


1en a tiger or leopard appeared in the road—ar 


Li 


W 
tenia Trsal — : bese | . ‘ 

hospital. He was a little man with a big bass voice 

had no one with whom to sing: so 


nurses of varied races to sing hymns. This turned ou 


. 9 ' 1 ' 1 


: } aa 4} 
before and during the b 


yurse Seagrave was not a good doctor, as the : 
+r in New York once said, because 


with malaria and dysentery. He sho 





of trudging 


plague came to no 


swering emergency calls. Bubonic 
Burma, and he got a touch of that, too. Moreover 


curred the ire of the British authorities by insisting on 


pulsory vaccination of the natives. He kept on insistir 
he stopped the plague before it crossed into China; | 


gis } sae 
not want to see Chiang Kai-shek’s armies crumble fr: 
epidemic. It is at least conceivable that Dr. Seagrave, 
personal courage and intelligence, thereby did more 
any single general toward saving the United Nations’ 
before the United States ever entered the war. 

When war came, General Stilwell was smart enou; 
seize hold of a lowly medical missionary and make |} 
major. Dr. Seagrave, naively proud, continued his life 
while bombs were falling. Then he and his nurses m 
over the mountains in the famous retreat. All the wh 
was ill with malaria, and his feet were covered with att 
sores. He reached India barely alive—and immediate! 
up a hospital to save the lives of straggling military 
civilian refugees following along that horrible trail. 

Dr. Seagrave wrote “Burma Surgeon” himself, sin 
informally, with humor. It is good that no ghost-writer 
tervened, because in these pages one meets, face to ! 
great man. 

One of the mildly fascinating things about the war ! 


is the way they mesh. The persevering reader keeps cor 


across the same tales from different angles. In “D 


Aweigh” Rear Admiral Oman is interested, for examp! 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s escape after twenty-one days at 
primarily because it illustrated points the navy medical ser 
has been thinking about, such as the effects of dehydratio 
shipwrecked humans, how to guard against immersion 


and the merits of certain fish juices. The Admiral skips a 


to the story of Dr. Wassell, whom he makes a much mi 


forceful and believable character than did James Hilt 


And in this cheerily eclectic book we hear again about P 
Harbor, with emphasis on the astonishing role played 
sulfa drugs and blood plasma. 
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who has been a navy doctor for forty 


1 in all manner of p rol “<li from rounding 
; in Guam to dealing with the bodily phenomena of 
ho for a few seconds weighs 1,000 pounds or more 
turn of his bombing dive. The Admiral enjoys tell- 
stories, whether they happened to him or not, and he 
interestingly although haphazardly through the 
- range of navy medical experience 
MARCUS DUFFIELD 


Human Rights and Human Society 


RIGHTS OF MAN AND NATURAL LAW. By 


Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 





I? IS ironic that two books as diverse in their treatment 
j of a common subject as Burnham's ‘“The Machiavellians” 
this small volume by Jacques Maritain could have been 
within a single year. The contrast between them Js at 
as great as the contrast between the thirteenth century 
the sixteenth. And yet, despite Burnham's “realism,’’ his 
is probably the more provincial of the two, and cer- 
the more dogmatic. 
fessor Maritain is of course a Catholic, the foremost 
rn disciple of St. Thomas, and he is concerned here with 
but sometimes conflicting matters: the natural 
of human society and the divine basis of human rights. 
good Aristotelian, the nature of a thing is defined for 
by its function, and he sees society as both an expres- 
nd an imperfect fulfilment of human needs. Like his 
St. Thomas, and in the words of his Anglo-Catholic 
porary T. S. Eliot, he is convinced that “society is for 
ilvation of the individual and the individual must be 
iced to society.”” But while the state has temporal au- 
y, ‘the human person naturally transcends the state, 
» extent that the former enfolds a destiny superior to 
0 that “law ... is law only if just and promulgated 
imate authority, not because the majority or the state 
e the standard of conscience.’” What this implies, of 
se, is the foundation of every orthodoxy, that there is 
incontrovertible basis of moral judgment which reason 
liscover and to which the will must conform; and in an 
of this sort that is the crucial assumption. Yet it is 
ely at this point that Professor Maritain’s ingenuousness 
t disarms criticism: natural law is simply ‘‘an order” 
ned by “the necessary ends of the human being,” since 
is a human nature and this human nature is the same 
men’’-—a statement which in this context is trivial if 
ind in the sense in which it is intended is undoubtedly 
Certainly it doesn’t refute the fact—always embar- 
to a theologian—of moral diversity. And Maritain 
ly confesses as much when, with Pascal, he deplores 
iigne’s observation ‘‘that among certain peoples, incest 
thievery were considered virtuous acts.” 
$ very easy to quarrel with Professor Maritain’s assump- 
, to question his metaphysical motives; yet it is false to 
ite either his influence or his good-will. His bias in 
book, for example, is surprisingly secular, and though 
lds nothing to our knowledge of modern society, much 


vhat he says is sound and admirable. Himself a former 
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AMUSEMENTS 


ewww “COLORFUL AND FAST-MOVING" — Brown, Su OO" 


RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


EARLY TO BED 


MURIEL RICHARD 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR SMALL HOWARD 
Book & Lyrics by GEORGE MARION, Jr. © Musis by THOMAS (FATS) WALLER 
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General Admission Free 


INDIA 


Can Hasten United Nations Victory 
A public MEETING will be held at 
TOWN HALL 
123 West 43rd Street—New York City 
August 9, 1943—at 8:15 P.M. 


On this day, a year ago, Indian leaders including 
Gandhi, Nehru and Azad were imprisoned 


Speakers: 

DR. HENRY J. CARPENTER 
recently returned from India & China 
LOUIS FISCHER 
Author “A Week With Gandhi” 
CLARE BOOTH LUCE 
Member House of Representatives 
DR. ANUP SINGH 
Editor “India Today” 

MISS MAI-MAI SZE 
Daughter of former Chinese Ambassador 


CHAIRMAN 
SIRDAR J. J. SINGH 
President India League of America 
INDIA LEAGUE OF AMERIC 
40 East 49th St. PLaza 3-5088 
Reserved Seats $1.10 (incl. tax) 
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At the request of many readers who reside {n communities In which no 
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door at the regular publisher's price (post free) provided payment is re 
ceived with the order or publisher's price plus postage if sent C.0.D 
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t, he CI in 5 “a. juUrLeQis indi lualist , rey ut- 
dly using that phra 7 as vehemently as any Marxist; but 
r ¢ forward to a gradual abridgment of private 

( ; con ed that private pr and what 
list society are essential conditions oF free- 
| inte, 2 ified political thorit SS ae 
i iversion to unifiec pou ii autnority, whicn 18 
inusual in a scholastic thinker, leads him to propose, 
t collectivism, a system of ‘associative ownership of 
| ee — 1 ol 
the means of production’ by ““management-technicians, work- 
er merits of such an idea are not unques 
tionabl ; holar of economics will show, yet what is 
r \ nificant is how Maritain envisages the role of society 
; f servitude and i ralitw— 
as of \ le and inequality 
moral, material, and intellectual—as the steady liberation of 
} 1 | ; 
l e€ ¢ i f " as th € lishment 
her! f ym musery al 
I m he n 
ox n I i Irom 5 LICOIOPY 1¢ mes ¢ [ 
‘ »| . } ‘ »! + 7, ori; } 1] mM 
never eless De 1m sec ern ana It snou com- 
mend itself, especially in thi irk time, to humanists every- 
I . 
Professor Maritain’s book is so generous, and even saga- 
‘ ; social idealism that one regrets both his addiction 
eee ye oo ve re eae at 
to } e) | and the ia 1. DUS ultimate COMmMuAUmMents 
a For like most w rks of its kind, 
i ha< lated vagueness that borders 
) The 1 oe t ll us, for e€x- 
yes 
1 Of soci is 1 Own ¢comnion § a 
s 1 
(N I in ¥ 
i ( ] Li § ¢ eacn 
} 
< | \ is dl if 
t ( ‘ 1 of Isp s that in 
i Ss ¢ a in 1 to tne contrary ror 1 nas 
} ) } ir some sort one 
{ a \ if if € ) i , ot 
fa native dk c ¢ on 
MARTIN LEBOWITZ 


(P $ tl} tl I had 
f en novel about China, wr 1 by a Chinese, 
and had to judge it as I would judge any Western 
novel. | | ona novel is a good novel, 


it ¢ pa tion of the reader: we all of 
s, howeve ously, wi is we read ; this parti ipation 

f { ) nd we instin ely turn 
av | te ied, from the novel which doesn’t 
in to share in its creation. Yet obviously this participa- 
tion Is po le only when a novel deals with people close 


enough to ourselves culturally for us to make some sort 
of identification with them. In the case of Oriental fic- 
tion such a wall of mystery separates us from the Oriental 


way of thinking that the identification is very difficult; the 


best of Western readers 


China or Japan as if it were a work of non-fiction 


are likely to approach a novel of 
educa 


t bo 


kind of fun. As it were a priori 


tional of quaint, Dut not our 











denied a share in the creative experience, we are robb 
our most reliable way of judging a novel, and so we ce 
judge at all. 

Well, it is the achievement of “The Bridge of H: 
that it contradicts this generalization. Mr. Hsiung 
writes flawless English, but except for details of loca 
his novel might quite as well be about English, Am« 
or Frenchmen as about Chinese; for that matter, a 
about the Chinese nationalist revolution which over 
the Manchu dynasty, its psychological and ideational 
so little peculiarly Chinese that, with the necessary « 
of names, places, etc., it could be a strictly routine stat 
of revolution anywhere. Either Mr. Hsiung is unusu: 
similated to Western culture or—what is more likely 
wall of mystery between the East and West can be 
easily broken through than we have been led to s 
But here lies the misfortune of his novel: it makes it | 
for the Western reader to share in the creative proce: 
ment is restored, and we read “The Bridge of Hea 
we would read its Western counterpart, without fear or 
—and conclude that it is estimable, workman-like, but 
worth getting excited about cither one way or anothe 
any one of the dozen American novels on national | 
which appear each season, Mr. Hsiung’s novel is 
refresher in history but no real! contribution to world 
ture. 

Perhaps I should add that this opinion runs cour 
the copious judgments, quoted on the dust jacket 
compare Mr. Hsiung to everyone from Goldsmith to 
ens. Myself, I found the irony which pervades the fir 
tion of the book self-conscious and tiresome, and the } 
heavy-handed. In fact, I am afraid that my admirat 
this first novel by the author of the highly successf 
“Lady Precious Stream” pretty much ends with my 
tion for his tasteful prose. 

Another novel to which my response will probabl) 
the minority is “I Am Thinking of My Darling” by \V 
McHugh (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). Labeled an ad) 
story, Mr. McHugh’s novel is actually a fantasy of 
would happen to New York if a large part of the popula 
were suddenly infected by the virus of instinctive bel 
what does happen is that people quit their jobs, money 1 
no difference, telephones go dead and elevators stall, v 
throw their skirts over their heads in the streets to pull 
their girdles, and offer themselves to the hero in a 1 
to satisfy the imaginings of the most incorrigible fif 
year-old. Also the medical-research people have a 
day. 

It strikes me as a disappointingly primitive notion of 
stinctive behavior coming from someone who seems 
second only to Aldous Huxley as a delver into the scier 
mysteries. Of course an author is entitled to his own 
tasies, and if Mr. McHugh chooses to make his virus a 
scopic bluebird, he must be allowed his Saroyan. But I w 
have preferred a little less love-and-happiness and a 
more of what really makes people tick—it’s more adven! 
some. Too, something in me doesn’t relish the combinat 


ever, may be a prejudice. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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of city planning and biochemistry with hot jazz. That, hov 
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ind the letter which I received 

the other day came from 
here he had been sent by the 
lescribed the first of the con- 
are being 





given this summer 
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Orchestra, and 





lumn. The }{ 
rt's Divertimento K. 251, paz 
Haffner’ Serenade K. 250, and the 
Concerto K. 453; the orchestra 


: 
1 two of each woodwind, two 


rogram in 


t of 





first violins, three second 


four 





s, two violas, two cellos, one bass; 





he writes: “The balance was just 







ept in a few tuttis in the con- 
were a little 
: for the strings. The orchestra was 





when 





the winds 







rge enough to make a plausible 
of sound for the fortes, and small 
gh for every part, every line to 
through with clarity. The strings 
1 well, but it is the wind playing 
remember longest for ensemble 















are so mechani- 


¢ ] ALLA Mic, Lic 

illy perfect that I am given to wonder- 
ing whether the musicians knew, or 
cared, or had any feeling for the mu 
they were playing. It is the absence of 


th iality that causes me to enjoy the 
performances of the old London Phil 
harmon nder Sir Tommy: the per- 
formances are human enough to let you 
know whether the people are playing 
intelligently; and whether it is music 


they understand and enjoy... . It 1s 


for this reason that I often enjoy a 


performance by amateurs who, if they 


do not play with such perfection, play 
with love and intelligence, to a perform- 
ance by professionals. This afternoon 
ve had prof n playing with the 
spirit of amateurs, which, to my way of 
thinkin y, is O¢ of all.” 

As for that letter about record dis- 


ition, my correspondent, whose fam- 
contrasted the 


that 


tribi 
ly had vo icine 
ily had a camera business, 


Eastman Company's method with 


Victor and Columbia. The Eastman 


or Victo 


Company dealt directly with its retailers, 
who ordered from the company’s ware- 


houses and received what they had or- 


red with 


GCiced 


in a week or ten days. Victor 
and Colum! ia, on the other hand, dealt 


with retailers only through intermediate 
for 


ft ‘ 


ers with exclusive franchises f 


j 
their regions; and my correspondent de- 
ribed the delays which resulted from 
his set-up. Even if the recording which 
: 
the retailer ordered was a popular or 
recent one that the regional jobber had 
in stock, it took at least ten days to 
arrive; but if it was an older recording 
or something out of the ordinary that 
the jobber did not keep in stock and 
that he had to order from the factory, 
] 1 1 sl c 

it never took less than a month, often 
took two months, sometimes took six, 
- rag. eae ' ved at all. And 
and sometimes never afrived at ali. AN 


broken 


records there were the same 


if the set arrived with or 


, 
scratched 
| 


procedure and delays with replacements. 
I inquired about this of people in the 








S tion. It | rt tl 
al tnat he ) i 
ers and public was 1, and a 
re st for int { A 1 
ab] mpany to in ite: and 
months | when I w y 
orrespondent f tted a improve 
ment in servi [ h to . 
kept him fro he buying of 
r¢ rds altoget! I i W 
because of another reader's t 
about the months of delay obta ? 
records from the cooperative of a | 
astern college, which had explained its 
difficulties in getting them from the 
regional 1iobber who tn turn | 1 to t 
them from a factory which waited for 
or | rs to a ate t | 
the records Both laints, I ho ld 
add, credited Col 1 with { a 
little better rvice than Vict it that 
tim<¢ 1941. which was long before the 
pre en iortapes pr duced by the war 
(my North Carolina rrespondent 
wrote about experiences fa ; 
1935). I hope the companies are 
} 

ning a method of distr yn th I] 
improve their service when the war is 

I 
over B. H,. HAGGIN 





40% off 





In place of its regular 
yearly subscription rate 
of $5, The Nation offers 
a special 40 per cent re- 
duced rate of $3 a year 
to all men now in the 
armed forces who have 
a service address in the 
United States or United 


mtates possessions, 








to the Men 


in the armed forces 
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New 


Republic Supplement 


REACTION 


in CONGRESS» 


—THE RECORD 


«e ”7 «Ee 
rone berserk, run amu 
' i ” 
P 1 
but r irent mad 
A ! 
\n Unholy Alliance of d 
Martin Republicans are rut 
1 rt ne rn 
the na of Sen. Mck 
, 
I tL1Z | t V ' 
+ ind to <« 


whether in malice or 


REGULAR RATES: 


One Year: $5.00 
Two Years: $8.00 


Three Years: $11.00 
Service Men’s Rate: 


$3 a Year 





Ca ‘iam and t reign 


postage $1.00 extra 


1S had. Edi- 


s99 


id > t las 

? ‘ } , 
nd “gambled with 
ss there is method. 


e-hard Democrats and 


hlessly using the emer- 


r the country over 


y-Trial 


Che NEW 


REPUBLIC for 


— 


r the encl 


Last year The New Republic’s supplement 4 
Congress to Win the War placed squarely be- 
fore the country the record of the obstructionists 
in Congress who were blind to the menace of 


Congress—The 


absentees, and 


war. This year Reaction in 


Record reports the votes, the 
the pairs of all members of the House and Sen- 
ate on twenty key measures. The tabulations 
reveal those who are obstructing the domestic 
program, fighting Roosevelt rather than Hitler 
and Tojo, and encouraging the enemy to pro- 
long the war. It shows who are the good and 


in both parties, those 


valiant men and women l 


who have not played politics with the lives of 


American soldiers. 


Reaction in Congress—The Record appeared as 
a supplement to the August 2 issue. If you failed 
to get your copy at the newsstand and if you 
act at once you can get this double number 
FREE with an introductory subscription of 13 
weeks costing only $1.00. Or you can buy the 


supplement separately using the order form below. 


Introductory rate: 13 weeks for $1 


REPUBLIC, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
-d $ enter my subscription to THE NEW 


weeks 
year (s) 
1 $ please send me .......... coptes 


of the supplement Reaction in Congress, Single copy 10¢s in quantities 


ort ten or more 
i I re, 


Address 


6 


Name... ieeua 


each, 
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What’s the Evidence? 
irs: Whether one 
with James Boyd's point of view 
strategy for Ne- 


t cris! annot 


agrees or dis- 


g the proper 
the presen Ss, one ¢ 


; assumptions concerning hu- 





; 


re and the nature of race con- 


Boyd states the 


beginning of 
e that the most rudimentary 
gros position in 
an society is “‘man’s primitive 
As evidence 


cast up on the 


illed because his co! yr. speech 
> different This assumption 
ng “man's prir utive antago n 
ange’ is not new. It belongs 


the many 
ng human nature 
lov! 


research to sub- 


fa +} 
evidence eitner in ps 


anthropological 





it. Unless they are other- 


yned by person. il € xp erience, 


or customs, the attitude of 





tran ve . 
strange 15 





nronerly 
pt Lily 


hist ory 


have learned from 
relations in the South that when 
ro had a well-defined status in 


as well as in the 





Organizatior 






organization of the South dur- 
and | 





relations between the 





ivery 






es were lated by an estab- 
there no 


num in- 





reg li 
not only 






tiquette, was 






itagonism but the maxi 





etween the two races could be 
1, One would 


idence Mr. Boyd 






1 ‘ ° 
like to know 


has for his 







t that “‘the alien cast up on the 
7 yer ‘ . 
; killed’’ because he is strange. 





have read of 


pardec | 


1 

ich ine 
aliens 
first and then have 


S} 


what I 
people have re 






+] edin he; 
of them according to their 





rect . +s 
rests. Some- 





treated as 
ial respect, and 
it often occurred 


Stranger has been 





1 ac ord | SHCC 





was eaten, 





ise he was strange but because 






thought to possess some special 





virtue 





facts, it is unneces- 


attitude of whites 


ew of these 





attribute the 





Letters to the Editors 





. , 
Ne rroes (tO an im 
in natures urge to ell 


cal from her breedin 


tow ard 


there had been such a mystical urge in 


nature, the ay ppearance of § Hom ) Sapiens 


in the course of evolution would have 
| LY vr . ™ 

been impossible. Whether one accepts 
the Darwinian hypothesis concerning 


Variations in mature or 


] 


the findings of 
modern le 


genet! one must conclude that 


the evolutionary " process has been char- 
acterized by the breeding of the atypical 
When one considers breeding in man, 
that even if such a thing as 
nature’s urge to eliminate the atypical” 
urge has been nullified 
association and customs and 
Not only the 


some instances even 


ever existed, the 
Dy human 
Portuguese and 


} 
trad ion 


the Spanish but in 
sh in their relations with colo- 


not shown an urge to 


eliminate the atypical. To bring the 
ratta ] . } ma - r kn¢ 1 
matter closer home, it 1s common KNOW1- 
the 


the 


edve that although mixed bloods in 


part of 
white social organization, they have en- 


South have not become a 





human nature 


and the mature or race reiations appear 


the 


as mere rationalizations of current at 


tudes of whites. Although racial atti- 
tudes are not fundamentally affected by 
showing that the rationalizations which 
support them are rm it is mecessary 
to insist that those who discuss race rela- 


ions dispassionately and on a scientific 


plane base th 


cir arguments upon science 
rather than folk beliefs concerning hu- 
nd biological urges 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


D. C., June 28 


man nature 


Washington, 


In Defense of Teachers 
Dear Sirs: 


nard’s very 
Teacher problem in your July 3 issue. 
As I said in my letter to him I found 
myself in perfect agreement with his 
entire thesis, with the exception of one 
item: more, not less, work should be 
required of young student teachers in 
the field of child and adolescent psy- 
chology. Unfortunately too many of our 
teachers and administrators know sur- 


I have just read Mr. Bar- 
able discussion of the Good 


y little of what really makes 
Johnny tick. From this ignorance come 


} ri ing] y 


n _ 
nN y 
r 
‘ bal 

But 4 \ 
be one of the 


¢ 7 , 
true that 


cause they have 


in the outside 


as 4 rood, omnif{ i 

Mother (a check r f ‘ if 
hours very of r But to 
many men and women tea r ofters 
creative possibilities at e tless 
Given a fighting chance, the intelligent, 
progres vigor ‘ | teacher 
and the element is grow do as 
nifty a piece of « \ is a 
Kuniyoshi with brush and palette or a 
Jo Davidson with cl e. He 
can, and I mean this / ally, build a 
healthier, more 10leso re demo 









f 4 
IOuUsSaANAG 
e the fear ‘ ‘ ering 


world The system serves 













] a . se | ' 
i ICLY 4 ne s Vil 1 [ y Vv i 
l yn On democracy, he degins to fol 
low the “‘letter’’ of the hing day, 

In order to a 1 criti- 


ism he applies If to form not 
content, shadow not s t e. This 1s 
one of the 1 yns why ts } 
teaching go begging; why teaching is so 
often the enthronement of mediocri 
Of Irse, the real v iin of the 
piece,” as Barnard puts it, “is an u 
enlightened and indifferent pul "A 


right, let's enlighten the 1 


from 
schoolmaster h 


| ' 


fathers why | 


secretary 


“The American 


dignities teache 


But there is 
go. Let's rid 


timidity and 


cate the real fact 


ple and show 


allowed to, we 


job with Johnny 


before 


wn the 


reticence 


We've moved a long 
the time when a young 


id to explait 


» the town 
e had had the temerity 
street with his female 
Isbree’s book 
Teacher” for other in- 
perienced ). 


still a long distance to 


ourselves of our notorious 


Let's communi- 
s to the American peo- 
them that, when w 
do a preciou sly important 


an pares We want to 


be respected for the job; we want the 


profession of teaching accorde 
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But six hundred books are 
drop in the bucket, and it wi 


Appeal to Good Neighbors 
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want [ O} y nul : 
. Year Sires The Commi : 
the t tage in the country Dear Sirs: The Commuttee on r oaagpne nice if some of your readers wi 
e lat with tin merica has re- : ee 
ti nt. Let’s make the Relations with Lati Americ , Y me in this venture. 
te a methine more ved a request fromm Jorge Falcon, edi- DR. JOSEPH wrr 
than a ig-st to better thing of Hora del Hombre, of Lima, } Us Brookline, Mass., July 24 
I ; Ae profession regarding the recent fire that destroyed 
| a ete 7! } yi Tae | i LD. ‘ ‘ 4 
oO Pd crack 6 the National Library of Lima. 
| Bewildered 
cUUll , The fire at the Biblioteca Nacional repre- 
M | 1 hy 1 real ryvice sents a lament e loss that can mever be Dear Sirs: A group of Latin A 
the people. the ? 
WHi | Ol He 1s to replace vate help of poopie, Us writers at present in the Unite if 
intellectua and th institutions of all other . . . 
prat we § g to : wish to express spontaneou 
j countries of America . ' 1) , . 
do abs ( ( PI Since affects us directly as being licly our bewilderment that . 
New Yi iz the intellectual defenders of culture American Journey,”” Waldo | 
, ; and of the tatic principles which en est book, should be having in 
7 . ‘ ; ive I teachin f > lanmen? x the editors 7 . 
' me | ' edlbtes Brgy? ' country a critical reception so 
arm c. ¢ lova H re magazine dt d to , - 
— , ) , accord with the book's great im 
f itain Peruvian thought and Peru's cul sig? : 
. tural position in the world, take the initi In this moment, when inte: On 
It Depends tive for making an appeal to all intellectuals canism is being everywhere } BB 
Dear | r n Agency | and their representative institutions in all as the vital problem of the .7 
i guilty a, f ( ntries of America to solicit their ' 
letin under the headine Federal Crop Psi ao there is neglect of a work wi ing 
— : — ee t operation in the creation of a new Biblioteca Sein knee a ieee wiieeail ca 
Dea : follow N al by donatine books. documents, and nan any of the others recently 
| l 
paragra ‘Hance of the covert collections. . . on this theme, can contribut« 
ment's $35.000.000 FCIC vindicates tl should like to note that our request understanding of the peoples 
lono-¢ wey a wrllese een |e s no connection with the Rio Grande. F 
on sed OF i€acin Al the Peruvian government: it is ma le entirely ae i ; 2 ig 
ae ; ae thal ; - , We may or may not dissent N.Y 
ical i inaerwriters, mamety, sd nm our own initiative. Thus all packages ae pape 
cr n necessar should be sent directly to the Ministerio de POlitical opinions of Waldo F: — 
that , s rich an and Educacién, Publica, Direccidn de Extensién we are all agreed that “South 
‘ A + Cie a: ; c 
that ¢ ; ; ( iral y Educacién Artistica, at Lima, Journey” is the work of a true a 
pram i toh that an adequate pre- acealatate it does not consist of the anec £ 
mium of prot All serious books, manuscripts, or li- conventional observations w: - 
il I i i kik JULU ? . e ° o. - 
tion to : essful farmer would braries in Spanish, English, or any other the “professionals” of pan-Am« @ 
he willinc to y italics].’ language should be sent to the above have surfeited us; on the cont 3 
Contra tie ‘ in nothing to the address. LLOYD MALLAN the conscientious and deep stuc 
writer of the 2 Later in this same New Haven, Conn., June 24 American who has approached 5 
etticle appease thin setement: “he was level of equality and understa g 
eried by one or two laree fire-insuranc: with no condescension and n ow 
companies more than twenty-five years Prophet of the Common Man  cearch for the exotic. 
tik Ahi i ; hhead a vw y i . y al 
ago and rejected inasmuch as #t 7 ved Dear Sirs: 1 read in the New York Waldo Frank brings to the « 
arish unsu e for private carriers.” Times Book Review of July 11 a sym- inter-Americanism his vision 
artist and of the thinker who 





pathetic review by John MacCormac of 





nino that ft writer 1 rre 
Ass il I I ] Wil 1s <¢ [ 


i . 
=a : aoe . — RR eae - 
ince involves Henry A. Wallace’s book “The Century yout, has contributed so much 




























in sta if ) sur € 
a ' : ; * Pe Se. ai 
a risk unsuitable for private carriers, it of the Common Man,” a collection of knowledge and analysis of the 
° lew . . 
does not follow t it is unsuitable for speeches delivered by him in the course ‘©OMptex modern world. 
' ; gy Thore ae ee 
the povernment as a carrier. Inciden of two and a half years, edited by Rus- mye are in South Ameri 
' 7 ty : 1ev’’ obs rats _ : P 
tally, with very few ex ons, the pri- sell Lord and published by Reynal and "CY OpS¢fvations which may wi 
wits TY usceptibilitie 1 »ricans, bo 
' es | ont em 4 lamave Hitchcock. The review was printed un- SUSCe} tibilities of some Amer 
’ ’ ‘ ry ' f > I 
insurance and were very insistent that der the heading, “Mr. Wallace views © the Were and rs he gre ' 
} 1 ' . pprove * al If 
the povert t must handle it be Future with Steadfast Faith. A @PPfOve of the candor of . 
1 * ' , ” \¢ 1 > » 4 , > tha 
wt wast 1 “ on ior privat VO Credo tor Tomorrow. pecemse a — convinced : 
’ | . 1ust be % of tr nder ng 
mmtere I ence of the ttet As | id had the good fortune to . ‘ the sine . ‘ ue u 
seems to be that if you cant mot most of the speeches and writings SS" US. ‘a a oe ws oa 
as. ; ing no one else has contributed 
it it. it is a matter for private ente of Mr. Wallace, I was grateful to Rus- 5 i scia pes 
a a ' MARIA ROSA OLIVER, Argentina 
prise ell Lord and the publishe r, for I saw 
’ ; , VICTORIA OCAMPO, Arget 
tas a rt overnment, pr in t a wonderful opportunity for the 
{ } MARIA LUISA BOMBAL, Ch 
MK ‘ Ippen fo among t men and women or Our armed forces ; 
} , } ERNESTO MONTENEGRO, ( : 
ho a hurt. However to vet acquainted with the thoughts and 
song . ; , ; CIRO ALEGRIA, Peru 
you are { e who are ideas of our Vice-President, who is the 
} } MARIANO PICON SALAS, 
to f en ouldn oke n and prophet of the common = 
, ANDRES IDUARTE, Mexico 















Despit fact that I am in the i | therefore purchased through The All the signatures attached to ! 
surance business | t quite follow the Nation 610 copies of the book to be letter have been authorized persona 
reasoning 0! Oo many who are Cot distributed to the libraries and reading- either to me or to Ciro Alegria 
nected wi i JACOB PODOLOFF rooms of the navy and army and also MARIA ROSA OLIVER 





New Haven, Conn., July 21 the merchant marine New York, July 7 
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ENJOY our own private golf 
beach on 


course—the sandy Q I 
our cool lake—our stabies and 
28 miles of woodland trails— 
iY our tennis courts — extremely 
i}, good food and excellcnt ac- 


commodations 


Cnimere 


Pa, CHE STER-NY. 
a “In the Ramapos-51 miles from N.Y. 








HILLTOP 


(N. Y) RE. 2.5047 
LODGE 


On Sylvan Lake .. . Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
{ Station: Pawling,N.Y. Tel. Hopewell Junction 3761 
Enjoy Every Sport 
* Tennis * Handball * Swimming Boat- 
ing * Hlorseback ¢ Bicycling « Ping Pong 
* Basketball * Baseball ¢ Fishing, Etc. 
GOLF FREE ON OUR PREMISES 
OUR FOOD 18 TOPS 
ONLY 65 MILES FROM N. Y. 
— Directors — 
Paul Wolfson and Sol Rothauser 


N. Y. Office — 277 Broadway — COrt. 7-3958 











You can 
have everything 
here at CHESTERS’ 


25 exhilarating sports, including tennis and 
swimming at their best; inviting accommo- 
jations; zestful dining; entertainment by our 
Talent Squad; grand company! No car needed 
—what with the regular N. Y. Ontario and 
Western K R, the Short Line and Mountain 
Transit buses and now—just added—the $ 
traing on the Erie, station-to-door taxi service 
arranged. Attractive rates throughout the sum- 


9 qwnains “TENNIS 


eg Ui 


+4 









é Special discount to men and women in 
form. Write or phone direct to Woodbourne, 


. WOOOBOURNE.ILY. Tel WOCDBQURNE 1150 \\ Z 
HESTERS... 


J ADELGATFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE AAOUNTAINS 


Complete Enjoyment @ Relaxation 
, Come to 


CAMP 
| COLEBROOK 


4 Colebrook River, Conn. 
(Formerly an exclusive 
Country Club) 

* « Private Lake surrounded by 300 acres of pines and 
hemlocks « ¢ Cozy bungalows, woodburning fire- 
places © © Tennis, Handball, Pingpong, 
Water Sports « © Dancing, Recordings 
® *Special Discount to Men & Women in Uniform 
RATES: $35.-$37.50 Phone AL 4-0063 
Greyhound Bus stops at Colebrook River 
New Haven Train stops at Winstead, Connecticut 


~MERRIEWOODE-— 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake, 

iiles long, with good fishing and free use of boats 

* anoes. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 

trails. Fine tennis and handbali courts, badmin- 

ahuMieboard, archery, riflery, croquet, ping-pong, 
etc. Intelligent. gay companionship. 


RATES: $32.50 and $36.50 Weekly 


[, STAFF - HORSEBACR - 9; 






















OLIVE H. G. BARON, Dir. 


OPEN NEW 
ALL A WINDSOR, 
VEAR NEW YORK 


Tel. NEWBURGH 4477 
Only 53 miles from N. Y. C, 
Fnjoy the charm of this Colonial Estate, 
Rpacious grounds. Private lake. Canoeing, 
All seasonal activities. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Limited Accommodations. 


























RESORTS 


FOR VACATION FUN AND REST 


55 Miles from New York a vacation “heaven,” 
breath-takingly beautiful countryside— 
delicious food—trestful indoor activities—im 
vigorating enjoyable outdoor sports: Teanis— 
swimming—ping pong—volley ball—bowling 
—— outdoor dancing — bicycling — (horseback 
ciding end golf nearby). 
You’re welcome at any 
time and for any time 
Write for booklet 


tum 


**YEAR-ROUND 


VACATION RESORT” 


New Windsor. N.Y. Newburgh 4270 








MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


Phone 820 


Summer beckons again to the most wonderful little 
resort for your vacation or for a week-end Ultra 
All outdoor activities; our 
Varied’ indoor recreations, 
Famous culsine. 
Only 50 miles from city via excellent Wansportation 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN 


modern accommodations 
own 1% mile long lake. 
Informal, congenial surroundings. 


facilities. Moderate rates. 








The Fieldstone 















o 
On Round Island Lake 
° A place of unexcelled beauty for 
e rest and relaxation. Our hour from 
New York. 
e All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROF, N, Y. Phone 7965 

* 

T. N. 











Private Beach ®@ 
Adirondack Bus Line direct 

0. & H. R. R. connects with bus 

Early Reservations Suggested 


All Outdoor Sports © Golf 





Lakecrest 


On Hunn’s Lake e 


90 miles from N. Y. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accommodations 


sports, Via N.Y¥.C.R.Rto Amenta, N.Y. Open all year. 


EVA BERG, Director 


JOIN the VICTORY HEALTH PARADE to 


Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Idea! location in the heart of 


Cordial hospitality. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 


Write or phone your reservations Stanfordville 4108 














WESTERN VIEW FARM 


TED OHMER 


24th SEASON — Send for Folder 
New Milford 


Connecticut 





beautiful ‘Hills of the Sky.*’ Large, luxurious rooms, 
most of which have open fireplaces and private porches 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding; 
also Golf nearby. Marvelous food, Open all year 
Attractive Summer rates. 

For reservations or further information, write or ocail 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Tel. Tannersville 299 





HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate itn the 














ARMONK N.Y. 


of Westchester County 


Less than one hour from New York City 
Phone: Armonk Village 955 


REEZEMONT PARK 






A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 


If you choose your hotel] with the same care and 
taste as you would your home, visit this nearby 
resort. Exclusive. Dignified. Laruriously fur- 
pished. All sport facilities. Excellent cuisine 


Open All Year 





ADDITIONAL RESORT 
AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
ON PAGE 161 AND 
INSIDE BACK COVER 








RESORTS 








LOG-CABIN 
CLUBHOUSE, each 


room with private bath. 
Enjoy informal activities 
of theatre, lounge, cock- 
tail-bar, sun-decks. Lake, 
13 championship jennis 
golf 
course, all on premises. 


courts, private 


Make reservations now! 


LENA BARISiH- SAM GARLEN 


Directors 
H. Y. Office: 11 West 42 St. 
Teispaone: BRyaat 9-1738 
Write for Bookiet 

























In the Adirondacks 


WARRENSBURG, New York 
FOR FUN AND SUN 
STAY AND PLAY AT 


MAUD'S SUMMER-RAY 


NORTH BRANCH SULL. CO., 
Telephone: Callicoon 05 
PRIVATE LAKE RUMBA — BAR 
ALL SPORTS SOCIAL DOINGS 
FORUMS DANCING 
CULTURE EVENINGS DRAMATICS 
BROADWAY THEATRE MARIONETTES 
ARTISTS MUSICALES 


SENSIBLE RATES 
Erie R. R. to Callicoon 
Private cars from your house direct to Maud's 
DAILY BUSES DIRECT 
Call City Information: Dickens 2-5786 
























* FOR VACATION FUN 
All Sports * Tasty Food * Sparkling 
Entertainment 


* CASS CARR & His Band 
$30 week. Onty 70 miles from New York via New 
York Central. For illustrated booklet, write or phone 
Make Reservations Now ot 
1 Union $q., West 


NEW YORK OFFICE atgonaquin 4-8024 


CHL-WAN-DA 


ULSTER PARK, WN. Y 
On the Mountain Lake Esopus, overlooking the beau 
tiful Hudson Kiver, Social staff, dancing, all water & 
land sporta. Fine culsine, most modern improvements 
Directions >—Train - Bus - Goat te Kingstoe 
Attractive Rates 
J. 1. DOROBSHKIN, Director, 545 Fifth Aveous 
MU 2-4217 PR 3-6610 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 24 


By JACK BARRETT 
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80 
81 


32 


33 


a.) — 


o 


ce 


ACROSS 


blooming garden 


Parnassus, accord- 


Auto ra 


The poor man’s 


e mm ti 


gto k.merson 
Your car won’t go forward if it’s in 
¢) 
On the air on the hour on the Lon- 
don radio (two words, 4 and 8) 


Character in H. M. S. Pinafore 
Shut in 
Twirl a knob and there’s your 


double! 


Give over 

Sheridan, in The Critic, spoke of one 
being cre ssed In ove 

L} t 3 

N ‘ jour in I te 

Dr. Johnsor rote of th --ing 
eles ir ot Té ale f if h ) 

Retu ‘ t the utensil 

It n he mostly a conundrum to 
you; wt 7 not to the cooK 

Where to lk ] ror ca tridge ? 
Pictures that tell a story 

It is a play upon words 


ropriate name for a 
; 
pedestrian’s point of 


Sounds an ap 
ear, from the 
view 

Unique type 


DOWN 


No thoroughbred dog starts what 
hogs are 
Shows 
Stuffy, or is 
] ee two conse 


niphabet here 
Is the absence of good spirits re- 


it bald for a Cockney? 


utive letters of the 


ible for the state of this world? 

6 What makes Mimi unhappy? A par- 
rot perhaps 

7 Drink wine for sustenance 

8 A hundred up with the native ser- 
vant, a figure at Pharaoh’s court 
(hyphen, 3 and 6) 


enons 


14 To make it join turn it round in it 

15 Awfully pleased and so naturally 
light-hearted 

16 A neckwear result 


17 They certainly smelt it 

20 Sick at heart and altogether upset 
21 The production of this drink is al- 
most entirely a Russian triumph 
(two words, 3 and 4) 

23 Buddhist paradise 

24 Manatee (anag.) 

25 The sane always have this excuse 
26 Two containers in one 

29 Proverbially true 


-_—_-—_— oe 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Noe, 23 

ACROSS 1 ALL FOURS; 6 MARROW; 10 
CONTEST; 11 ABRIDGE; 12 STABLE; 14 
ARRESTED; 16 ANANTAS; 17 DEANS; 18 
DRAY; 20 DUCTILE; 22 LACK; 24 INGLE; 
20 REVERED; 20 TOREADOR; 30 SVADES; 
82 AMERICA; 33 CAPABLE; # ENTREE; 
36 OUTRIGHT, 
DOWN 1 ACCESS; 2 LINEAGE; 3 OVER 
LAND; 4 RUTH; 6 AGREES; 7 RED STAR; 
8 WEEK DAYS; 9 MAORI; 13 ENSURED; 
14 ANOTHER; 15 RALLIES; 19 FLAT 
RACK; 21 ENDPAPER; 23 CURRENT; & 
LADYBUG; 26 RAVINE; 27 VOCAL; 28 
ASCENT; 31 ECRU, 
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The United An Historical She 
By E. A. Benians. Macmillan. $1 
The Pocket Book of Home Comin 
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Elizabeth Beveridge and the Home 





States: 


Center of the Woman's Home Com; 
Pocket Books. 25 cents 
The Use of Air Power. By Flight-Lier 
V. E. R. Blunt, R. A. F. 
Publishing Company. $1 
Hospital Discharge Study. Vol. 11. Hos 
ized Illness in New York City. B 
R. Deardorff and Marta Fraenkel 
Council of New York City. 
ti Warfare. By Francis Vivi 
Doubleday, Doran. $3 
MM ) Woman's Bill of Rights. ¥ 


Married W 
Liveright. $2.50 


Military § 


ie] Fishman 


Howards End. By E. M. Forster 
$2.50 

The Longest Journey. By E. M. For 
Directions. $1. 

A Room with a Vrew. By E. M. |} 
New Directions. $1 

Where Anecls Fear to Tread. By 
Forster. Knopf. $2.50. 

Reveille: War Poems by Members « 
Armed Force Selected by John 
Grantland Rice, and Daniel H 
Barnes. $2. 

Mutiny on the Bounty. By Charles 
and James Norman Hall. Pocke 
Negroes in the Post-War World. By 
Parker. Pioneer Publishers. 5 ec 


Burma Surgeon. By Gordon §&. 
Lieutenant Colonel, M. C. Nortor 

Czechoslovakia in European Histor) 
Harrison Thomson. Princeton. $3.7 


The NATION 





NOTICE 
TO 
NATION READERS 


Ww 


@ = iIf your friends in the 
armed services hav 
been unable to obtain T/: 
Nation at Army Post Ex 


changes, won’t you tel! 


them to ask for it. Only i! 
there is sufficient demand 
will the A. P. X. put The 


Nation on its stands. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
— 
4LAN BARTH is an editorial writer 
he Washington Post. He was for- 
n the staff of the OWI. 


4CHIM JOESTEN is an assistant 
Newsweek, dealing with for- 
affairs. Doubleday, Doran are 
1g out his new book on Au- 








rust 20. 

FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR., is edi- 

wr of Textile Age, an _ industrial 
lly. 


GAETANO SALVEMINI, formerly 
sor of modern history at the Uni- 
of Florence, is now teaching at 
Harvard. He is the author of ‘“The Fas- 
tatorship in Italy” and “Under 

» Axe of Fascism.” 


IUNT SFORZA resigned as Italy's 

ter of Foreign Affairs when Mus- 

; ame to power. He led the fight 

fascism in Italy from 1921 

25, when he was forced to leave 

the country. Last year, at an international 

aference in Montevideo, Uruguay, he 

was elected chairman of the Free Ital- 
National Committee. 


MARTIN LEBOWITZ has contributed 
articles to the Journal of Philosophy and 
» Kenyon Review. 











The Nation Index 


for Volume 156 of The Nation, 
covering the period from January 
through June, 1943, is now avail- 
able. This excellent reference aid 


may be had for 15 cents. 


Send your order for the Index, 


with remittance, to 


™/Vation 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 




















ADDITIONAL 
RESORT ADVERTISING 
ON PAGES 161 AND 167 








RESORTS 


LANGUAGES 
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§ Sheet URNEY 


Here within a short ride 
is every requisite for rest 
and relaxation. Inspiring 
location, 2 private lakes, 
fine food, splendid accom- 
modations, all sports. 


Write for Booklet. \ 


? 50 Miles from N.Y. C.E 
: Phone MAHOPAC 6886 









45 MILES FROM N. Y. C. 


Lindorest 
*ill Park 


Telephone 7755 


Exclusive location. 150 acres of 
unusual beauty. ALL SEASONAL 
SPORTS. Recorded concert mu 
sic and many other activities for 
your pleasure. Last word in ac 
commodations and _ hospitality. 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE * 


Monroe 
N. Y. 





A VACATION HAVEN 40 MILES FROM N.Y. 
CENTRAL 





Formerly Lewisehn’s Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 
225-acre estate of fascinating hiking country. Tennis, 
Swimming, Gelf, Handball, Bicycles, Ping-Pong, Games, 
recordings, library, dancing. Excellent culsine. Every 
comfort. Incomparable surroundings. Telephone: Highiand 
Mills 7895. Your Hostess: FANNIE GOLDBERG 








High in the 

s Dutchess County 

hills... land and 

water sports...a 

design for leisure. 

Week-ends or vacation. N. Y. Central or 

Hudson River Day Line to Poughkeepsie. 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 

PLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co., 
Phones: 2741 or 5511 


N. Y. 




















An ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis courts; 
cement handball courts; 
swimming, boating, etc 
Hotel comforts — camp in- 
formality. All rooms for 2. 
TWIN PINES 
J. Saidel, Manager 
P. O., Lake George, N. Y. 





on Trout Lake 








This Adult Camp... 


in safe little sheltered cove 
near picturesque Gloucester. 
f\ Salt water swimming, sailing, 
boating and fishing on prem- 
ises. Dancing, tennis, trips 
and all sports. Six hours by 
train from New York. 


Write for booklet and rates 





Gloucester, Mass. 
ABRAM RESNICK 
Director 


In your own home you can now*prepare for 
a opportunities in mony fields by 
earning to speok In an amazingly short time 
any of 29 languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


It’s quick, easy, correct 
SPANISH JAPANESE RUSSIAN 
PORTUGUESE FRENCH GERMAN 
ITALIAN CHINESE NORWEGIAN 

and 20 others. 
Successfully used by Army, Navy, Flying and 
= Corps and other services; in thousands 
of schools and colleges; endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 
Send for FREE Book— 
Call for FREE Demonstration 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
3 RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. (20) 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
LINGUAPHONE. Any language. Indicate 


condition, number of records and books. 
LANGUAGE, Room 1203, 18 E. 41s¢ St., 
mm: 2. Ge 

SUMMER HOME FOR SALE 
WESTPORT, CONN. Summer « 


furnished bungalow. Tennis, swimming, 
children’s play groups. Commuting distance 
Easy terms. Box 1430, c/o The Nation. 


GRAPHOLOGIST 


' 
coiony, 


Individual, exclusive analysis of your hand- 
writing by expert graphologist, $1.50. 
Graphology Studio Box PO 2863, Tampa, 
Florida. 


— ADVERTISING RATES — 


Classified: | 


62c a line (six words) | 
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Minimum, 8 lines 
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} | 

| Display Classified: | 
$6.16 a column inch 
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ATTRACTIVE TIME DISCOUNTS 
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65 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 8, N. Y¥. 
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GRANITE LAKE CABINS—With private 
baths; Simmons beds. Water sports, excel- 
lent home cooking. $35 a week single, $60 
double. Box 77, Munsonville, New Hamp- 
shire. 











POLTER'S WILLOWS, Nanuet, N. Y. 
Country Estate 30 miles from city. Intimate 
Atmosphere, Superlative Food. Adults only. 
Nanuet 2224. 
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THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 8, N. Y. 
Price 15 cents a copy. By subscription— Domestic: 
One year $5; Two years $8; Three years 211. 
Additional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; 
Canadian, 81. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Review 
Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Fublie Affairs 
Information Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ 
notice and the old address as wel) as the new are 
required for change of address. 
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gy HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
ye FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMICS 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY to get sound, basic instruction— without cost —except some time and 
mental effort. This study will not only enable you to understand and intelligently discuss the all-important 
problems of the nation and the world, but will also give you a better grasp of fundamental business 
conditions, It will pour the light of principle on your own every-day problems, so that you can stand back 


and see them in their proper perspective. 


This free ten-lesson course is based on the world’s most famous book on political economy. 





WHAT YOU GET OUT OF IT 
By JOHN DEWEY 


These simple estion-and-an- 
hese ten in ple, qu tion and an “It would require less than the fingers of the 


swer lessons will not only outline in two handa to enumerate those who, from 
Plato dewn, rank with Henry George among 


your mind such vital concepts as eo aeiibin, antiad aknaaine. Medea ao 
wages, capital, rent, interest, profits, graduate of a higher educational institution 
and so on, but will also give you a | Su,*,riht to regard nlmecit ae an educate 
synthesis of the entire economic first-hand acquaintance with the theoretical 
world. Also, the effect of economic contribution of this great American thinker. 
trends on our political and social lives. 

You will understand the fundamental basis of totalitarianism, the function 
cause of war, the reason why poverty of capital, the effect of taxation, and 
persists in the midst of plenty, the a host of other questions which every 
underlying premise for class hatreds thinking person is anxious to under- 
and bigotry, the labor problem, the stand. 


























Learn and Enjoy While Learning 
“People de net argue with By JUDGE SAMUEL SEABURY Here is a treat as well as an educati 
the teaching of Henry George; “4 ; - for you, with very little effort. You ha 
they simply do not know it. “I have no hesitation in saying that never read a book more beautifully writt 
And It is impossible to do other its style has given it space in prose 
wise with his teaching, for = civilized world, and net a world thologies—nor more _ vitally  tnterestir 
he whe becomes acquainted : The iesson papers help to highlight 
with it cannot but agree.” which has relapsed into barbarism, it Important concepts, so that your und 
can be so only by applying the prin- standing of its technicalities is assur: 
Ot 4 J ies if 5 le { ; 
ciples of freedom which Henry George Lo 4 fener Rin eg gen it feel tremolo t 


You WANT BASIC SOL TIONS taught.” discuss them with your friends, long bef: 
—NOT OPINIONS you have finished the course. - 7 


o, for a pleasant and profitable winter 


if the world of tomorrow is to be 











refutal le principles with whi h and Poverty.” This classic—written by the fill out and send the coupon below at oncs 
analyze the current scene. You will reatest American economist and social phi- and start yourself on the road to econom 
know, for instance, how after the war losopher, Henry George, hag been traus- 
, <pettnelpeas ey jeanne? ate nto every civilized language. Within 
the den —— s Hers and muni n ta S71 | es the answer to the poverty- 
r\Y - , hea } rhed m4 Nesrcea -~ 20 . ; damtw mn © 71 — 
wt cers can be absorbed Into peace } nidst-o jlenty problem; it tells why 
production: how we can avoid both a wages and profits do not advance with in- By DAN BEARD 
at mnhic denrese i aa creasing production; it explains the basic 
er pon ecanlleney, aie re ll . cause of depressions, and gives a sound, “When I read ‘Progress and Poverty’ 
ulated econ y; how the national debt irrefutable solution. This is the one book for the first time, I could not read it 
can be met without inflation or busi- that makes economics interesting and vital- rapidly enough. 1 eagerly devoured 
ne destroving taxation: how to in- izes what is commonly known as the “dis- it page by page. I had, and atill have, 
; : iting ie an : mal science.” It ig the refutation of col- great reverence for the truths con- 
crease Wag and profits, promote lectivistic schemes. tained in Jefferson's wonderful Dec- 
trade and a prosperity sure and laration of Independence, truths which 
pcre +s . ’ This book, beautifully printed, ciloth- eas 
continuous. bound, should sell at $2.50. But because of - — — cl ge ype 
large production and the help = 2a «reat ceatadie I never realized what 
. interested in espreading a knowledge of nese v ‘Prog- 
Ten Lessons and a Little Reading fundamental economic knowledge, it is sold — pone ne until I a “Pres 
This « F on the world’s beat to prospective students at the low price of 7 


, “Progress One Dollar, postage prepaid. 
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eniigutenment, 











This Rook Starts You on the Road te Economic Knowledge 
WHY THE COURSE IS FREE 





HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE a ae 
(Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents) Believing that the fate of democracy is in ime mi 
30 East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. telligence of the people, the Henry George School 
of Social Science is devoted to the work of spread- 

nar fs pose Ayaieng eons Fyrom ee ing economic knowledge, with the hope that such 
knowledge will preserve and advance our demo- 

cratic institutions. Over 20,000 men and women in 
all walks of life have taken advantage of this 
course in the past eight years, and it is largely 
through their volunteer efforts and contributions 
that this FREE educational campaign is possible. 


Poverty” and enroll me in your FRED corresponden 
tised lp THE NATION 
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